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We prove a car's 
heater the only 
sensible way-with four highly 
sensitive thermometers and 
four highly critical men. 



In the kind of cold that chills a man through to 
the bone, a Buick LeSabre heads out across the 
snowy countryside. At night, so the sun won't 
have any warming effect. 

Inside the car are four strategically placed 
gauges of temperature changes and four tech- 
nicians who complain as much about a car that's 
too stuffy as a car that's too cold. 

Because no one point of view — scientific or per- 


sonal — is really enough, we use both instruments 
and people to prove our cars the long way. the hard 
way. the right way. Starting long before they go into 
production, 

V/hy do we go through all this to prove even the 
smallest parts? For one very good reason. To make 
a GM car worth more to you from the day you buy 
one until the day you trade it in. 

Chevrolet • Pontiac • Oldsniobile • Buich • Cadillac • With Body by Fisher 


General Motors cars 
are proved all around. 

All around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 




How far will they have to look 
for another Boh Pettit? 


'I'op Nc<jrcr, rclxmiulcr. flulcli liall 

playor Ihal's Itol) I’cttU, ace nf Hk- Si. lauii-s 
Hawks. 'I \vic<- llio N.lk.V.'s leaciiiiK scoriT. twice 
llic Mdst \aliiaM<- l‘lay«'r. Uoli has l)ccii on Icii 
all->lar pro t<‘atii>. Due of (he all-tiiTi<‘ greats, lie 
rec<-iUly hccanie tlie first — ami only — play<'r in 
lii'ifory t<; score in’cr points. 

Not every youngstir can he a Boh I’ettit. In 
fart, very few even jiartleipate in organi/.eil s|)ort- 
iiig events, miieli less heeonie stars. Hut every 
young p<Tson if only a speetator- can lie a.s 


physically lit as llu- nio.st talented athlete, 

Oiir national lemlers have- state<l that physical 
fitness, particularly the fitness of our young [»eopl<-. 
has ne\'er ln-en more iin))ortant than it is loilay. 

To snjjport the luilionul filne.ss |irograni, 
I'hpiilahle has prepared a special film; ■■^’oulh 
Hliysieal h'ifiie.s.s — .\ Jteport to the Nation." If 
you woiihl like to borrow a print <if this lilni for 
.showing to Community groups, contact your 
nearest Ki|uitahlv tidiee or write to lv|uitahle'.s 
home oilice. 


for an iillnt'iiii- T'' | V/ 1 1 iiirh n jiriHtiirtlon 
of thin i/raii iriy, xriiil !/oiir luimr aiiil wUn-xn 
inul Ihr iiorilx. Itoli I’l'llit, In: I'.QxItiihlr, 
O'. I). Hox lH.’fi, Srn Yorh, .V. f, JiKitll. 
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Home Office- 1285 Ave of imp Americas. N, Y., N Y, 1001<9 v Equitable 1965 
See the Equitable Pavihorr wnen you visa the New Yo'k Worlo’s Fair. 
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With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 

The Buckingham Corporation. Importers • New York, N. Y. • Distilled and Bottled in Scotland • Blended M Prool 
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Next week 

THE TOUGHEST SHOT for a 
golfer to master is a long iron. 
Tony Lcma shows how some 
new concepts of the golf swing 
can be applied by every player 
to help with these testing clubs. 

NCAA BASKETBALL champi- 
ons of the past are analyzed 
and compared wiih the best of 
this season's contenders to de- 
termine who has what it lakes 
to win the title in Portland. 

WET-LOOKING CLOTHES 
that keep you dry arc the result 
of the latest trick that science 
brings to sportswear. John G. 
Zimmerman photographs the 
colorful wet look in Florida. 
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LETTER FROM 


Morris R. (for nothing) Werner, whose 
engaging tale of racing in the moun- 
tains begins on page 50, may be the 
youngest man in the world on the wrong 
side of 60. And this despite the fact that 
he has cashed w-inning tickets on 322 
daily doubles— enough to shorten any- 
one's life by 20 years. His friends also 
attribute his prolonged youth to his 
low- boiling point, which permits him 
to fulminate against the things that 
displease him with uninhibited fervor, 
a sesquipedalian vocabulary and an 
eye that flashes fiercely from the sanc- 
tuary of his bifocals. 

Associate Editor Werner has 16 
books published (and a book of rem- 
iniscences now going the rounds of 
publishers) plus a large number of small 
pieces for this magazine, most of them 
buried (but not lost) in the anonymity 
of our ScoRbfAKD section. His biogra- 
phies of P. T. Barnum and Brigham 
Young are classics— indeed, your child 
may have read one or the other in 
his English class. Some of the biog- 
raphies have been published in Eng- 
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land, France. Germany and Denmark. 

He is a smalt man, hunched by the 
weight of overfilled years, peering 
around a majestic nose through thick 
glasses at a world he never made and 
frequently does not approve of. His 
story in this issue is about different 
kinds of racing — harness, dog and flat 
— but his only real love is the last. 

“1 was taken to the races by a dis- 
reputable uncle at the age of 4." he 
says. (He was 4, not the uncle.) “I 
won a banana, but that did not set me 
off. It was later when I worked for the 
OWI and had Thursdays off. I felt the 
need of fresh air. and I discovered that 
horses were handsomer and more 
exciting than people, so 1 went to the 
track on my day off. 1 have been going 
ever since." 

Werner began by writing obituaries 
for the New York Tribune in 1919. 
Later he interviewed Sun Yat Sen, 
wrote political essays for various pub- 
lications. books on Tammany Hall, the 
Tea Pot Dome scandal. William Jen- 
nings Bryan and numerous other sub- 
jects. He has also written many Report- 
er at Large and historical pieces for 
The New Yorker. He was New York 
correspondent for the Paris edition of 
the Herald 'Tribune and for 23 years 
was correspondent for the Yorkshire 
Post of Leeds, England. He joined this 
magazine in I960, mostly as a racing 
expert. But he can. of course, write 
about anything, since he has done 
everything and is not loth to admit or 
write about it. 

"Belting on horses," says Werner, "is 
fun. It is not a passion. I am utterly 
devoid of any talent, except for writing. 
1 can give up betting on horses, but 1 
don't think 1 could give up writing. 1 
enjoy the process." 

So, luckily, do wc enjoy the process, 
as practiced by Morris R. (for nothing) 
Werner — and we think you do, too. 
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BOOKTALK 

The university presses are learning 
how to parlay sport and scholarship 

The 70-odd university presses in (he U.S. 
now publish uround 1,300 books a year. 
Most of these are of decidedly limited iiitei - 
cst. with such titles as Sou/u/ and Form in 
Modern Poetry, published by the University 
of Michigan Press. Lately, however, the pro- 
fe.sstrrs appear to have discovered sport. 
Here arc some examples from this scastin’s 
lists: 

{{ounds and //iiniinn in Anci'eni Greece by 
Denison Bingham Hull (Chicago. S15). An 
architect and Greek scholar. Denison Hull 
lirst rode to hounds al the age of 40. became 
a Master of Foxhounds at 43 and made new 
translations of Greek texts on hunting when 
he discovered that previous translators had 
no practical hunting experience, The result 
is a valuable contribution to hunting lore, 
covering hunting practices in ancient Greece 
that were very much like present-day 
beagling. Laconian hounds were the si/c of 
very large beagles, had a bold, confident 
manner, black, sparkling eyes and btsrc such 
names as Vital, Havoc. Impulse, Cheerful, 
Bright tyc and Blossom. 

The Great j4rc of the Wild Sheep by James 
L. Clark (Oklahoma, S6.95>. The famous 
sculptor and taxidermist of the American 
Museum of Natural History here traces the 
stamping grounds— from Sardinia through 
Turkey and Iran into Asia, and from Alaska 
through the R(K-kics— of "the keenesl- 
eyed, wariest and most cunning of all big 
game.” A miscellany and ga/etteer com- 
bined, the book includes scientific data, 
hunting anecdotes, record head measure- 
ments and casual, offhand recollections of 
the author's own hunts tong ago in the Rus- 
sian Pamirs, the Himalayas and Mongolia. 

The Birdi o] Arizona by Allan Phillips, 
Joe Marshall and Gale Monson (Arizona, 
SIS). One of the most beautiful of recent 
bird books, this is illustrated with 51 mag- 
nificent color photographs by Eliot Porter 
and 12 delicate field sketches m color by 
George Miksch .Sutton. The authors, nat- 
urally, write most of species found only in 
(he Southwest, like the quaint little red- 
faced warbler. But so many birds w inter in 
Arizona that the book is also a good guide 
to most American species. 

John Jumei Auduhon by Alice Ford (Okla- 
homa. S7.95), In 1917 Francis Herrick 
published a massive two-volume biography 
which guardedly replaced with facts many 
of Audubon's audacious fictions about 
himself. Professor Herrick did so scrupu- 
lous a job that later students hesitated 
to deal with Audubon’s career, though 
mysteries still remain. Alice Ford's botrk is 
the first complete biographical study since 
Herrick's. It includes new material she dis- 

cnnlimeil 
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HOW COME A FIRST CLASS 
13-FT. SLOOP COSTS SO LITTLE? 



Because . . . the new fiberglass Lone Star 13 was designed to fill the void 
between "boards” and high-priced rigs. To give seasoned skippers a fast, 
flexible new racing class. To give eager novices a very stable, foolproof entry 
into the wonderful world of sailing. We think you'll find the LS-13 "right" in 
every way. Salty Cape Cod styling. Main and jib sails totaling 93 square feet. 
Clean interior with pivoting bilgeboards for greater room and efficiency. Pro- 
fessional touches like non-skid decks and seats . . . sealed bilgeboard trunks 
molded into her hull . . . highest quality hardware throughout. Performance- 
wise, the LS-13 moves well, handles easily, rides dry. Loads, unloads and 
trailers beautifully. Join the new LS-13 class enthusiasts. Visit your dealer's 
showroom — or write today for free color catalog on the "Funmakers,” Lone 
Star’s complete line of aluminum and fiberglass fishing boats, runabouts, 
cruisers and boat trailers. 



Lone Star Boat Company • Headquarters Plant; 1035 Industrial Avenue • Plano, Texas 
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covered in Fiance nn Audubon's father and 
foster mother, and episodes from Audu- 
bon's storekeeping days in Kentucky. Alice 
F\ird IS altogether admiring in her view of 
Audubon, but she resolutely includes facts 
about her hero that Audubon's many ene- 
mies did not print- The result is a highly fem- 
inine volume, scntimentali/cd but unsparing. 

The Tielcl Xore-m/Copruin M'illiiiin Chirk. 
edited by Ernest Staples Osgood (Yale, 
SI^.-SO). A newly discovered journal by the 
captain of (he Lewis and Clark expedition 
may seem a long way from spxvrt, but in 
fact the first l.WH) miles of the Journey from 
St. Louis to the Pacilic was a sporting event 
on a majcsiic scale. Clark hud an eye for 
navorsome details, recording hunting ex- 
ploits almost every day—a total of 77 deer. 
1 1 bear and one elk killed between May Id 
and July 22. and deer tracks on the prai- 
rie "as pleniifiil as hogs on a farm." No 
slaughter addict, he liked to watch the 
young deer feeding on the willows and play- 
ing along the sandy beaches of the Missouri. 
1 le reimried on wild plums, crabapples. wild 
cherries, grapes, ha/elmiis and raspberries, 
and conimenled. "What a licid for ... a 
naiirlcss''— his way of spelling naturalist. 
On Christmas Day he wrote. "The men frol- 
icked and hunted all day. Several Turkeys 
killed. " lint he was also a hard, farsighted 
military man. and among these papers, lost 
for almost 150 years, were the plans that he 
and Meriwether Lewis worked out for the 
defense of the West. Discovered in an attic 
in St- Paul, Minn, in Id53. his lost journal 
has been made into a b«Hik that is unrivaled 
for its appearance and the balance and hu- 
mor of its comments. 

liouii the Ciihiriiilo by Robert Brewster 
Stanton (Oklahoma. 55). In IkSd a Denver 
businessman named Frank M. Brown pro- 
moted a daring transcontinental railroad 
that would thread its way through the RiKk- 
ICS on water-level grades along the Colorado 
and through the Grand Canyon. As the first 
survey parly entered the Grand Canyon it- 
self. Brown and two companions were 
drowned. Ilis chief engineer. Robert Stan- 
ton. was so convinced that Brown was iighi 
that he led anolher parly through at his 
own exiK-nsc. This was the first expedition 
al'lcr that of John Wesk-y Powell to go all 
the way through the Grand Canyon. Stan- 
ton found the Colorado a wonderland of 
deer, geese, ducks, (ish. waterfalls, springs, 
hidden glens, clilf dwellings, awesome col- 
ors and shapes, and innumerable rapids, 
each of which he detailed with almost 
Proustian exactitude- lie became a promi- 
nent engineer, but remained so embattled 
about the Colorado railroad route that he 
wrote u book on his survey (unpublished) 
and a iwo-volumc history of the river (also 
unpublished), from which this absorbing 
nairaiivc has been extracted, 

RoHinr CxNrvs'n t. 
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Rally round, boys, This dream is real. 

PLAYMATE'S her name — and she's a new bucket 
seat sports runabout that drives and corners and 
GOES like a competition sports car. 

What makes her different? 

Gull Wing design, first of ail. Instead of fighting the 
waves. PLAYMATE uses the waves to cushion the 
ride. 

But the Gull Wing ride — great as it is — isn't 
the whole story. It took a new outboard-inspired 
Evinrude V-4 inboard engine to put the sting in 
her tail. 


See the Playmate at Fvmrude's boat show exhibit in New York, 
San Francisco, or Chicago Or write for free literature 
Evinrude Motors. 4075 N. ?7th St . Milwaukee. Wis 53216 


Her 90 high-torque "horses" tuck into space usually 
reserved for an outboard well, Engine room has 
been converted into people room. And excess 
engine weight into miles per hour and miles per 
gallon. 

You can give this tigress the GO sign in weather 
that leaves most boats her size cowering at the 
dock. Or you can nudge the throttle and show her 
wake to high-powered sports runabouts costing 
thousands of dollars more. 

Like to make a date with a Playmate? 

Your Evinrude boat dealer can arrange things. 

EVINRUDE 

FIRST IISJ OUTBOAROS 

■ NCANAOA PErEOaOROUCH, ONT 
OlV OF OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 




...t:he instant: you give them the word 


Now — brute power is at your finger-tip command, 
Evinrude’s Starflite 90-S is unique — not just because 
of its thrilling performance — but because of the way 
you control it. You push a button for neutral — another 
for forward — another for reverse. Your orders are 
carried out instantly — electrically — at the touch of 
your finger. 

Push-button electric shifting is teamed with inde- 
pendent throttle control. You can set the throttle to 
maintain headway — and “play" the buttons to 
“grease it in" for a perfect landing — even with 


wind and current or tides to contend with. Starting 
and picking up skiers — any situation that demands 
precision — is handled more confidently, 

The 90-S is a rare blend of luxury and efficiency. 
Automatic power tilting is available. Fuel economy is 
at an all-time high. 

Combine the sizzle of the 90-S with the ride of 
Evinrude’s Sweet-16 gull-wing runabout (as shown) 
and you have the most satisfying package in boating. 
You can satisfy yourself on that point with a test 
drive at your nearest Evinrude boat and motor dealer. 


FREE! Two new caUlogs- i9SS motors and boats. At 
your dealer, or write Evinrude Motors. 4078 N. 27tti St., 
Milwaukee. Wi$ 53216. 
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^SjMFinST IN OUTBOARDS 
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OUTIOARO MARINE CORPORATieN 
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The long awaited book by the King of Golf 


ARNOLD PALMER has at last set down all he knows and 
feels about the game he dominates. The result is the most 
important, inspiring, and instructive golf book of the decade 



A GOLF CLASSIC IS BORN — the book 
that Arnie's army has been yeW* 
ing for, the eagerly anticipated golf 
testament of Arnold Palmer. My Game 
AND Yours. In it: an extraordinary 
distillation of the golf wisdom, savvy 
and technique that, in an age of many 
champions, have put the name of 
Arnold Palmer above all the rest. 
"This is my reason for writing 
this book . . 

"It is lime now.” says Palmer, “and 
this is my reason for writing this book, 
to get back to first principles. . . . 

"The golf ball is not the natural en- 
emy of mankind ... it will gladly take 
wings if you give it half a chance.” 

Palmer’s book is all you have wished 
for. It is unlike any other writing on 
the game. It cuts through the gimmickry 
that has increasingly encrusted golf in- 
struction. It directly attacks the mental 
attitudes that hobble most golfers. It 
invites you to "forget the fancy theory, 
shake off your inferiority complex ’ 
and start out afresh, with Arnie. to 
assimHatc the irtcredibly simple basics 
that he considers all important. 

If you're shoofing over 90 
"With the right grip, (there is only 
one right grip) you can make all kinds 
of other mistakes yet get away with 
them." Palmer says. He shows you hoW 
a slight change in your grip can lake the 
hook or slice right out of your game. 

If you can't break 90, let alone 80. 
one little movement you may be mak- 
ing could account for those extra 
strokes. Palmer tells you what it is. and 
what to do about it. If everyone knew 
this, as he says. “There wouldn't be any 
golfers around still trying to break 100. 
In fact, there wouldn’t be any 90 
shooters. Everybody would be shooting 
in the 70’s or low 80's. This would be 
ready a happy country." 

Your swing? Arnie gives you two 
simple rules. He tells you one small 
mistake that can turn an otherwise per- 
fect swing into a disastrous shot . . . and 


how you can be one of the very few 
golfers who know how to avoid it. 

He has some cogent advice about 
distance, too. “This whole matter of 
length," he writes "is a lot less impor- 
tant than everybody seems to think." 
He shows you techniques that can in- 
crease your control of your club, and 
still give you the distance you need. 
"If you’ve been in the 90's or over.” he 
says. "I’ll make you a little bet that you 
shout five or ten strokes better than 
your average.” 

And this is only the beginning of what 
Arnold Palmer’s book can do for you. 

It began as a series of articles in 
Sports Illustrated a while back. They 
were so superb that we asked Arnold 
Palmer to let out shaft and give you all 
the details. The result is this book which 
is almost like having him right at your 
elbow as he tells you and shows you with 
drawings and many color photographs: 

# How to cut three strokes off your 
game in fifteen minutes 

# How to get an edge on 98°o of 
golfers the minute you pick up 
your club 

# How to avoid the mistake 9 out of 
10 golfers moke on the backswing 

# How a strange experiment could 
lead to your best round of the yeor 

# How to swing harder while trying 
less 

# Four fatal mistakes to avoid while 
practicing 

# The "greatest stroke-saver" ever 
invented — and much, much more! 

"The fundamentals are reasonably 
simple,” he continues, “but over and 
above these fundamentals, there is an 
art to golf — an art you need to know to 
enjoy it to the fullest, and to realize 
your own full potential. 

"You have to develop a mental ap- 
proach that wilt always insure you that 
you will never beat yourself . . . Once 
you’ve acquired this mental attitude, 
miracles can happen. They are bound 
to happen.” 


It’s Arnie's own special grasp of this 
art of golf — his understanding of the 
"above-the-shoulders" game, and his 
ability to pass this knowledge on to you 

- that make My Game and Yours so 
valuable to you as a golfer! 

The Shots That Can Make or Break You 

He shows you how your clubs can foot 
you sometimes . . , why the five iron won’t 
do on Sunday what it did on Saturday. He 
gives you a full chapter on the neglected 
art of choosing the right club — a part of 
your game that can mean victory or defeat. 
He shows you how to judge distance belter 
. . . and how to avoid coming up short on 
the approaches, which has licked more 
golfers than you can shake a club at. 

He tells you six treacherous holes to 
watch out for. and how to keep them from 
ruining your round. He tells you how to 
prepare yourself before you lee off . . . how 
to shake tension, build conridence, get the 
. momentum you need to get on top and stay 
I there. He shows you how to finish strong 
and steady even if you begin getting bushed 
around the 16th or 17th. 

He tells you how you can talk yourself 
into being a good putter regardless of the 
technique you use . . . and passes along 
one secret that can start you sinking them 
from all over the place. 

Try Arnold Palmer's Book on Th/s 
30 Day Trial Offer 

My Game and Yours - not Jum a book, 
but a credo of golf takes you from the 
moment you walk out on the first tee to 
that last putt on the 18th ... a way of golf 
that brings out your full potential and 
starts you playing the kind of game you've 
always wanted to play. 

But no amount of talk here will take a 
single stroke off your score. Only the book 
itself can help you do that. And we invito 
you to prove it to your own satisiaction 

— at our risk. We'll send you Mv GAME 
AND Yours for .TO days' examination. If 
you don’t agree that you are the golfer for 
whom Arnie Palmer has written it. return 
the book and owe nothing. Otherwise, keep 
his My Game and Yours for only S4.95 
(plus a small shipping charge). You can 
get the book at your local bookstore — or 
use the convenient order card. 


USE THE HANDY POSTAGE-FREE 
REPLY Card or write to: 
SIMON AND Schuster. Inc., Dept. 90 
630 fifth Avenue, New rofk, N. Y. 10020 


.# 


Have You Read 

Jack Nicklous' MY 55 WAYS TO LOWER YOUR GOLF SCORE? 


> lead- 

' ing money-wxiim-r, show you 
how to make all the shots from tee to 
green. Pictures, some in four colors, 
and pin-pDiiited arrows show firm 
grip, smooth stroke, Cactic'S. strategy 


— and much mure ~ so clearly that 
word explanations are kept short and 
right to the point. 55 shots, strategies, 
situations yours to examine on the 
same TO-day trial offer as Arnold 
Palmer's book. 


Don't believe 
everything 
you hear about 
the new kind of 

KUPPENHEIMER 

The plain truth is, when a girl 
whispers in your ear she is not 
thinking about your suit. And 
even the new Kuppenheinicr 
XK suit won't change that. 

What it u’ill change is the way 
you look and feel in a suit. 

The XK tailoring idea brings out 
your chest and shoulders, takes 
in your middle, and puts the 
unmistakable stamp of style on 
you. It also gives you remarkable 
freedom of arm movement (which 
may come in handy, if some girl 
starts whispering in your ear'. 




Half our sales 
come from 
replacing 
our competitor’s 
dry copiers. 



Mr. Urimins 

upfcomps 

comiiari.son 



One reason: 

Our Bruning dry copier 
makes copies 
twice as fast, often 
at half the cost. 

'rho toughest way to make a sale is lu displace 
a competitor's product. Yet the Bruning 2000 bumj)S 
Brand "X" off the floor in half the sales xve make. 

Why? Because wo prove that the Bruning 2000 
makes copies twice as fa.sl. J’urthennore. we prove 
that it often makes these copies at half the cost. 

So when prospects see how Mr. Bnming's wonder- 
ful copying nuichine delivers copies for as little as 
2' cents per copy (including malorials and deprecia- 
tion for volume purchasers), they’re halfway sold. 

And when they see that they can copy documents 
from check si/e to 11 inches by any length, and that 
they can buy. rent, or lease the Bruning 2000. they're 
coinpietely sold. 

Liki; to see the Bruning 2000 electrostatic copier 
in action? The Bruning man is eager to demonstrate 
it. Solo, or against any brand you're now using. 
You'll find him in the Yellow Pages under Bruning 
or Addressograph Mulligraph in 100 major cities. 
Or writ); Uept. A. Mt. Prospect, 111. 


© Brunmq 

Division of ^ 

AOOPFSSUBRAPH MULftSPAPH COPP 


Bruning u a U. S. Reg. Trademark of A. M. Corp. 


A quarter says 
Avis cars are in better 
shape than yours. 


This otter is on the level. No big deal, maybe, 
but on the level. And weVe going to work it on the 
honor svstem. 

If you rent an Avis car (Ford or otherwise) and find it to 
be in worse condition than your own -either mechanically 
or in appearance— tell the girl at the Avis counter. 

She’ll probably ask you to cross your heart and hope to 
die. And then she’ll hand o\er two bits. 

In hard cash. 

Now maybe you think that a cjuarter isn’t much for us 
to risk. 

But it’s all we can afford right now. 

In fact, this offer is subject to withdrawal if it puts us 
back in the red. 

A color we’re not long out of. 




10,882 yards for Cleveland...l68,427 miles for Pepsi 


Pnt foolball's Jimmy Brown is also a Pepsi-Cola marketing executive. 

lias been for 6 years... is making it his career. He’s criss- 
crossed this country 51 times keeping pace with the Pe|)si generation. 
He has seen how Pepsi - light, bright and hold - matches today’s 
young tastes. He has helped make Pepsi the official drink of 
today’s lively generation... of everyone with a taste for living! 


CJO'®®'® oure i 




(he Pepsi 
^neralion! 





Announcing the brightest picture 
in all color TV. . . made possible by 
Sylvania’s new colo r b right 8 5 - 
picture tube. 

A color advance so amazing that, in a 
roasf-to-coast survey, viewers picked 
Sylvania by more than 66% for bright- 
ness, clarity and all-around performance! 



Thousands chose Sylvania over models of 
three leading brands with ordinary pic- 
ture tubes. Tests supervised by John j. 
Henderson & Associates. N, Y. 


Behind this remarkable performance of 
Sylvania's new color bright 85 picture 
tube is an important scientific d scovery. 

C The Sylvania Phosphor 
Breakthrough. For years the 
red phosphor on the pic- 
ture screen has been the 
weak link in color TV. Apples looked like 
blushing oranges. Greens and blues had 
to be “diluted” to match the low key red. 
This cut down brightness and realism. 

Tnen scientists of Sylvania and GT&E 
discovered that a rare-earth phosphor— 
Europium— could work wonders. It per- 
mitted the first “true red." And let engi- 
neers unleash the full intensity of greens 
and blues, 

Result: the brightest, truest picture 
ever seen on a TV screen. 

New reliability and convenience. All 
Sylvania color TV's-including rew 25''' 
rectangular sets— are designed and built 
from start to finish by Sylvania. And all 
are pov/ered by the Sylvahia Color 
Bonus Chassis — with an exclusive Color 
Level Monitor that simplifies color tuning. 
Look for the Red Apple Tag-sign of to- 


day’s advanced color TV— atyour Sylvania 
Dealer's. Check the Yellow Pages. 

Win a free Color TV — Stereo Theatre. 



Tick 
a lucky' 
zy^pple 


SYIA’AXIA 


MERAl TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS (}TiK 





7 sharp questions 
you should ask Chris-Craft 
or anybody else 
who tries to sell you a boat: 


1 Will the boat stand up in any 
water— even salt water? lAll 
Chris-Crafts, no matter where 
they’re going to be used, are built 
for salt water. That means sili- 
con bronze screws are used in 
wood hulls, and manganese 
bronze for underwater gear. 
Steel and aluminum-hull Ream- 
ers have Capac automatic elec- 
tronic corrosion eliminators as 
standard equipment. ) 

2 How far do I have to go to get 
something fixed, or for spare 
parts? (There are over 750 
Chris-Craft service stations in 
the United States alone, and 
many are stocked with parts for 
Chris-Craft boats and engines 
up to 20 years old. ) 

3 How safe is the boat? (Chris- 
Craft cockpits are hard to fall 
out of because we make the rail- 
ings 28" high ; our handrails are 
bolted— not screwed— to the cabin 
roof; we make certain the pilot 
always has adequate visibility; 
and every Chris-Craft cruiser 


cabin has two exits, l 

4 Was the interior designed for 
real people or midgets? (Chris- 
Crafts are famous for the in- 
genious use of hull space. Check 
our headroom, length of berths, 
and all other important dimen- 
sions, including storage room.) 

5 Is the boat well-built right 
down to the close work? Check 
the builder’s attention to detail. 
Look in remote sections of the 
hull. Do the joints fit well? Are 
all wood parts sealed and paint- 
ed? They are on every Chris- 
Craft. 

6 Will the boat’s value hold up? 
You may want to sell it and buy 
a bigger boat in a few yeai*s. 
How much will it have depreci- 
ated? (Chris-Crafts hold their 
value longer than any other 
boat. ) 

7 Do I get a warranty as strong 
as this : Two years on parts and 
one year on labor. “For the first 
24 months or 400 hours of oper- 


ation, whichever comes first, 
Chris-Craft Corporation will re- 
pair or rej)lace, at its option, 
parts defective by reason of 
faulty workmanship or material 
returned to the selling dealer 
with transportation charges to 
the point of manufacture. For 
the first 12 months or 200 hours 
of operation, whichever comes 
first, Chris-Craft will pay the 
laboi* costs as determined by its 
schedule for removal and rein- 
stallation of such parts. Chris- 
Craft does not wai’rant used boat 
or engine purchases, paints, var- 
nishes, chrome, racing boats or 
engines, altered boats or speeds.” 

Chris-Craftbuilds sport boats, 
sailboats, cruisers, and yachts, 
10 to 65 feet, marine-plywood 
Cavaliers, steel or aluminum 
Roamers, full lapstrake Sea 
Skiffs, planked Philippine ma- 
hogany Chris-Craft, and fiber- 
glass cruisers, sailboats, and 
runabouts. Write Chris-Craft 
Corp., Pompano Beach, Florida. 



New 33-fl. Cavalier, sleeps 6, has twinVS power. From $12,495. 





MAN-SIZE 

PLEASURE 

FALSTAFFBEER 

There’s man-size pleasure in that great beer taste.'' 
A taste to satisfy your biggest thirst. ..yet always « 
light enough to leave room for more. ; v-m 


s,! UMMISTAKABLY,:, America’s Premium Quality Beer! 


You, yes you, 
Amelia Butterfin^rs, 
can address envelopes 
four times as fast 
as the fastest typist 
in the world. 



m <Lr 



Ir. Jonathan P. Bradley 
4452 niaut Street 
Staaford, Conn. 06904 


Dear Hr. Bradley: 76'10'150 


The world's fastest typist could type this address in 
approximately four seconds. You, sweet Amelia, with the 
aid of our little machine, can do It in less than one. 


Think of a quartet of the world's speediest 
typists, belting and pounding away on their 
typewriters. Then think of yourself, dear little 
Amelia, calmly pressing a handle. With the 
help of our Pilney-Bowes machine, you can 
address envelopes just as fast as they can. 
But, unlike the most horribly efficient high- 
speed typist, you can’t make a mistake. 

The machine you'd be using is the Pltney- 
Bowes 701 Addresser-Printer. We gave it this 
name because it does much more than just 
address envelopes. (It's the best way we know 
of to head up statements.) It will take up to 
10 Hoes of information, print addresses on 


letters, add "Dear Whoozll", stamp out direct 
mail programs, and do any boring, repetitious 
piece of typing you may have around. 

If you think there's too much of this kind 
of work where you work, drop us a line al 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc.. 1011 Crosby Street, Stam- 
ford. Connecticut 06904, and we'll send you a 
booklet to read about this inexpensive little 
office'helper. We promise it won't be boring. 

= !Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 
” Postage Meter 



SCORECARD 


A SILENCE AT BALTIMORE 

If only in a small way. a professional 
team at last has told television to get 
out of the way of the game. 

The Baltimore Bullets of the National 
Basketball Association went on national 
television last January 10 in a game 
against New York. So that its own an- 
nouncers would not be inconvenienced 
by the public address system, ABC-TV 
told the Bullets not to let Roger Gris- 
wold, public address announcer, say 
a word during play, not even to give the 
names of those scoring baskets. He 
could, if he wished, talk during com- 
mercials, the Bullets were told. The Bul- 
lets complied. Then in a recent game 
against Philadelphia, their second on 
the network, Griswold called the plays 
as usual. 

“Not having the public address system 
working made for a lousy game,” Gen- 
eral Manager Paul Hoffman explained. 
“It took too much color away, and the 
fans started hollering and complaining.” 

Hoffman said he had the backing of 
the Bullets’ owners and will never si- 
lence the public address system again 
without a direct order from the NBA 
commissioner. 

OLD FOLKS' HOME 

The New York World’s Fair, which was 
a colossal flop financially in 1964, is re- 
furbishing itself here and there in the 
hope that the 1965 season will be better. 
The innovation we like best is something 
called, in the gaudy language of the cir- 
cus spieler, the Pavilion of Dynamic Ma- 
turity. It features a patio, says the press 
release, “where an older person can re- 
lax and catch his breath.” 

REMEMBER THE KID? 

On the porch of a house on a Cuban 
farm that he calls Finca Margarita, Kid 
Gavilan sits and rocks. He is all but 
blind from cataracts. His liver bothers 
him. When he was the world welter- 
weight boxing champion and bought 
Finca Margarita it was a showplace. 
Now the house is eaten by termites. The 
groundsare unkempt. Alt the dollars and 


pesos arc gone. There are two children. 

“He cannot do any work.” says Mrs. 
Gavilan. “Not even in the garden. He 
needs doctors’ care. We will have to give 
up the farm and move to the city.” 

Before this year Gavilan, a convert of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, had been in and 
out of jail half a dozen times. Zealots 
had looked on his lay preaching as sub- 
versive. 

One recent day Jos6 Llanusa, director 
of Cuban sports, came to see him. “He 
spoke to me very nice,” Gavilan told Al 
Burl, Miami Herald Latin America edi- 
tor. “He say he didn't know I was living 
in Cuba the.se past years.” Thanks to 
Llanusa. the Cuban government has now 
awarded the forgotten Kid. whose grace 
and guile in the ring thrilled millions 
and made him a fortune, a pension of 
S200a month. 

THE SCOUT. S.J. 

A big chap who looks like a former full- 
back, the Rev. William P. Hetherington, 
S.J., chairman of Xavier University’s 
Department of Classic Languages, once 
said, “Give me a boy who’s good at 
parsing Latin and knows something 
about Greek roots, and I’ll go after him 
as though he were a 270-pound tackle.” 
That, in fact, is what he does. He has 
applied to the recruiting of scholars 
some of the techniques of football and 
basketball coaches. At least once each 
year Father Hetherington goes on what 
he calls a “recruiting swing" to look 
over high school seniors and assay the 
strength and agility of the muscles in 
their brains. 

The results of his academic recruiting 
have been impressive. During the past 
two years every graduate of the Xavier 
honors course has gone on to postgrad- 
uate work with a scholarship — at Co- 
lumbia. Harvard, Wisconsin, Chicago, 
Indiana, Michigan, Georgetown, Notre 
Dame, Northwestern and Boston Col- 
lege. The course is heavily weighted with 
what Father Hetherington calls “the 
educative things”^ — Latin (26 hours), 
Greek (18 hours), math, science, eco- 
nomics and philosophy. With respect to 


the emphasis on Latin and Greek, he 
observes: “A dead language is not one 
which no longer is spoken but one in 
which nothing was ever said.” 

He likes to get an occasional athlete 
into the group, which numbers 20. His 
Bill Eastlakc, football guard, is one of 
22 football scholars around the country 
to win SI,0(X) NCAA scholarships this 
year. Eastlakc will continue his econom- 
ic studies at Stanford- 

Not too oddly, it would appear that 
a certain amount of hanky-panky occurs 
in academic recruiting, comparable to 
what goes on in athletic recruiting. 

“I know one case of a school ofTcring 
a youngster a .scholarship after his third 
year of high school,” says the competi- 
tive Father Hetherington. “That, to my 
mind, is dirty pool.” 

OPPORTUNIST 

After a superb season in Puerto Rico’s 
winter league, Denny McLain, a young 
pitcher, has reported to the Detroit Ti- 
gers’ training camp in Lakeland, Flori- 
da, all the more welcome because he 
had topped olT his season in the Carib- 
bean by winning the game that gave his 



Mayaguez team a shot at the champion- 
ship. After the game, screaming hero- 
worshipers mobbed him, hoisted him 
to their shoulders and carried him off 
the field in triumph. And one of them 
picked his pocket of 530. 

EAST MEETS BRUMMIES 

One of those (tolls has proclaimed that 
the British city where people watch tele- 
vision least is Birmingham, whose resi- 
dents arc much too busy with ballroom 
dancing, ice skating and amateur dra- 

conllnued 
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Secret thoughts 
of a diamond dealer: 

“...seven s pades , my wife bids. 
I think it’s time for a double- 
White Horse Scotch* that is.” 

=*People all over the world are drirtking it up. Only one 
bottle in five ever reaches America. A sobering thought. 


malics to waste much time in front of 
the ’’gogylc box." They iirc tlown-lo- 
earih. sensible folks. It is a shock, there- 
fore, to niost of iheir countrymen, uho 
call them Brummies, that there recently 
has occurred in Birmingham, of all 
places, a sudden rise in demand for in- 
struction in yoga. 1 1 uiidrcds of Brummies 
are studying it in evening classes pro- 
vided by a city government that thought- 
lessly figured the subject would never 
go over at all. The city council, quite 
startled, has instituted an oflicial inquiry. 
The worry is that Yoga may gel com- 
pletely out of control. 

As a result of the inquiry, physical 
training c.xperts arc examining the S4 
posture.s of halha-yoga, mo.st of them 
never seen before in Birmingham. The 
philosophical content of the courses is 
being analyzed, too. and one expert has 
condemned yoga as un-British because 
it is not conducive to teamwork. More 
like imisclo-building and. begad, de- 
cidedly narcissistic. 

The passion of the Brummies contin- 
ues. though, and there are testimonials 
that cannot he taken lightly. Witnesses 
say that they feel le.ss nervous after yoga 
exercises, that it has dispersed rheumatic 
pains, and that it has helped a golfer's 
concentration on the first tee. At least 
luo housewives believe that yoga keeps 
their feet warm. 

Admirers of Birmingham are reas- 
sured. however, that the pupils have not 
yet discarded the long list of pleasures 
full-time yogis abstain from. Brummies 
still break for a cup of tea, a smoke and 
a chin-wag about the relative merits of 
the local soccer clubs. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND AGAIN 

The Job of Iniourist is to promote the 
Soviet Union as a tourist resort, a play- 
ground of culture, adventure and fun. 
Its latest effort is to lure capitalist hunt- 
ers to Siberia for an eight-day, SI. 500 
safari by guaranteeing the trophy — a spec- 
imen of the Siberian brown bear. Hunt- 
ers sign up in advance, then wait for 
a bear to be I'ouiul by Intounst field- 
men in Irkutsk and ollicially reserved for 
''export purposes." Once the bear is 
found, notification is teleprintcd to the 
Intounst bureau in Paris, which then 
calls the marksman at the head of the 
list. Next day he sets out from I raiicc 
on his 8.400-milc round trip. 

\S ith the plan only a month old. Paris 
reports the offering has met with cnlhu- 
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Dutch name, 
world fame 


No need to travel. With Bols, 
there's a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 

Suggestion;Try Cocoa 
Whip with Sols Creme de 
Cacao. Write for free recipe 
booklet. Bols, Box SC, 1908 
Howard Street, Louisville. Ky. 



Products of U. S. k. eols liqMun, 40 lo 06 Pro«t, 

CI 9 ES, Erven Lucas Bols Oislllllng Company, 
Louisville. Kentucky. 


siasm. Hard-currency applications have 
been pouring in. But only one bear has 
been killed, a 660-pound brute which 
was awakened rudely from winter hiber- 
nation. peered from the mouth of his 
cave and was summarily shot by a fcar- 
le.ss French hunter. Since then indolent 
Siberian bears have lost interest in their 
value as an economic commodity. In- 
tourist supply center in Irkutsk regrets 
to report that, due to local "earth trem- 
ors" and other disturbances, bear pro- 
duction is at a standstill. In spite of the 
great demand the bottom has dropped 
clean out of the bear market. 

SPORTSWOMAN’S BUSY DAY 

Retiring as joint-master of the Garth 
and South Berks hunt. Miss Effie Barker 
recalled a £5 bet she had made 29 years 
ago. when she took over from the pre- 
vious master, her father. She bet that 
within 12 hours she could be in at the 
death of a fox. shoot a partridge, catch 
u trout, play a set of tennis and a game 
of squash, dress and be at the theater 
in London. 40 miles away. She won. 

At 53. Miss Barker thinks she could 
do it again. 

LITTLE BEAR GROWS UP 

In Arizona, where space may blunt a 
man’s perspective and the folk are so ar- 
bitrary that a leading restaurant's menu 
includes Iamb chops on the "vegetarian 
dinner," the hunting laws list small game 
as rabbit, squirrel, quail and bear. 

The bear, once a predator to be hunt- 
ed at any time, was added to the small- 
game list a few years ago in order to 
afford him protection. He now can be 
hunted only in season. He was not classi- 
fied as big game because stockmen 
thought that would afford just too much 
protection to a marauder menacing their 
cattle. 

Now a bill is before the legislature to 
take Bruin out of small game and into 
big-game status, with a proviso that he 
be protected by modern game-manage- 
ment techniques. 

Pride is a factor in the move. Arizo- 
nans have been taking altogether loo 
much kidding about their inability to tell 
a bear from a rabbit. 

THE PRUDENT ATHLETE 

As baseball players assemble at spring 
training camps this week, a lot of them 
are talking about a new organization 
called Sports Representatives Associa- 
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tion, headquartered in Los Angeles. 
SRA plans to help the players earn 
money during the off season and to pre- 
pare them for the day when their play- 
ing careers are over. Organized last No- 
vember, it has signed 99 players to five- 
year contracts — among them Roger Ma- 
ris, Jim Fregosi, Leon Wagner, Orlando 
Cepeda and Ed Bressoud. 

No ordinary talent representative, 
SRA will have its members given apti- 
tude tests to determine in what field oth- 
er than baseball they might excel. They 
will be required to take suitable exten- 
sion classes or correspondence courses. 
Elocution lessons will prepare them for 
television and radio appearances, includ- 
ing commercials. Each player is guaran- 
teed that SRA will gel him jobs paying 
him a specified amount (S5,000 annual- 
ly in the case of a player earning from 
527,000 to 545.000 from baseball). Of 
this 55.000 SRA lakes 15% as its agency 
fee and puts another 10% in a trust 
fund for the player. Trust fund money 
will be invested for him. 

After the baseball season opens, SRA 
expects to move heavily into other pro- 
fessional sports — among them football, 
basketball and golf. The founder of SRA 
is Tom Bunetta, formerly a television 
producer and entertainer, who became 
acquainted with many sports figures 
while using them on commercials. After 
picking up a suit for a player who had 
missed it at the cleaner’s and paying a 
traffic fine for another, Bunetta decided 
that athletes need lender, loving care. 

THE ASPHALT JUNGLE 

In the dark heart of Africa remains an 
aboriginal tribe which, like the shifting 
sand dunes, has withstood the impress of 
civilization. The pint-size, apricot-col- 
ored Kalahari Bushmen are Africa's 
most primitive inhabitants. They have 
no material possessions of consequence 
— no homes, no clothes, no tools, noth- 
ing worthy of defense. Called the Harm- 
less People, they worship the moon, have 
a passion for honey and are extremely 
sensitive about their slight stature (un- 
der 5 feet). Coming upon one of these 
tiny desert creatures, one must never 
show surprise but instead greet him with 
the respectful phrase, "Good day! I saw 
you looming up afar." 

For 300 years the Bushmen have 
roamed the desert north of the Orange 
River in southwestern Africa, protected 
from religion, education and culture by 
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This ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer has 

twice the traction of ordinary station wagons. 


T'ake the backwoods turnpikes and never falter. 


steering, power brakes. Largest load 
space in its field. And that one big “plus'* 
that makes this the first really new fam- 
ily wagon in years . .'Jeep' 4-wheel drive. 

No wonder they call this 'Jeep' 
Wagoneer one of the “Unstoppables"! 
Test drive it at your 'Jeep' dealer's soon. 
Kaiser Jeep coRPORATiaN 

TOLEDO 1 OHIO 

First really new 
family wagon in years. 
Jeep’ Wagoneer 
with 4 -wheel drive. 


Families who don't own a 'Jeep' 
Wagoneer miss a lot of the fun! 

You can take your Wagoneer camping, 
fishing, hunting, or just plain exploring 
over rough, rutty, fourth-rate roads that 
are impassable for ordinary wagons. 

Downpours? Washouts? Mud? Snow? 
Shift into 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive. You've 


got power at all 4 wheels, so you pull 
right through. 

And when the road gives out. make your 
own. That extra traction opens up a whole 
new world of driving fun. 

On the highway, you roll along in the 
comfort you’d expect. All the options are 
there: like automatic transmission, power 



lour Europe 

wittiout fedii^ 
like a tourist. 


Follow us. On an Air France Jet Away 
Holiday Tour. 

Where? 

Anywhere in Europe you’d like (o go. 

Tour prices start as low as S699 (includ- 
ing round-trip air fare) for 21 glorious 
days and nights in France. Belgium. 
Holland. Italy and Switzerland. 

Itineraries are completely flexible. In 
fact, we tailor them to your interests. Go 
with a group or on your own. Cruise on a 


luxury liner, or take to the open road in a 
snug convertible. Stay in luxury hotels or 
quaint inns. 

Y ou tell us how you'd (ike to travel and 
what you'd like to see, and all the details 
will be handled beforehand — your reser- 
vations, rental of your car, mapping out 
your route, even hiring a guide. (All so 
you can spend more time having fun, less 
time trying to find things.) 

You'll know where you're going and 


you'll be treated warmly when you get 
there. And you'll have the travel informa- 
tion services of the world's largest airline 
at your disposal, whenever and wherever 
you need them. 

Stop in at your local Air France office, 
or the office of your travel agent, and 
browse through the colorful Air France Jet 
Away Holiday lour folders. 

Make this the year you tour Europe 
without feeling like a tourist. 



Maybe you'd find this majestic setting near Bcrchtesgaden on your own; maybe not. No niaybes on an Air France Jet Away Holiday Tour. 


AIR FRANCE 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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their wandering nature. Now the llrst 
Bushman has compromised with ilie 
20th century — Tamai. a migratory farm- 
hand vvho learned to drive a 19.^8 l ord 
truck in the cornlields at the edge of 
the desert. He found roads leading out 
and away from the fields inviting but 
they are public and available to licensed 
drivers only. So Tamai, who has no 
age or last name, had himself driven 
to town one day recently. There he 
perched himself in the driver’s seat on a 
pile of cushions, started and stopped, 
reversed, interpreted a few road signs 
and linafly was issued the lirsl Bush- 
man driver’s liccn.se. 

HOW MIGHTY ARE THE HIGH? 

I alike medical centers devoted solidly 
to the sick, the l.ovelace Toundalion in 
Albuquerque also is interested in healthy 
types such as lest pilots and astronauts 
to lind out how they will perform at 
high altitudes and under c.xiremc temper- 
atures. 

Now the Lovelace scientists arc dis- 
cussing the possibility of transferring 
some of this aerospace expertise to the 
problems of athletes. As the 1968 Olym- 
pic Games will be held in Mexico City, 
7.800 feet above sea level, they are won- 
dering wlieiher it would not be good for 
the L'.S. team to train in almost mile- 
high Albuquerque. 

To evaluate such maitcrs, Lovelace's 
Dr. Roy Cioddard. who is chairman of 
the National AAU Sports Medicine 
Committee, is proposing an international 
symposium on the elTects of altitude on 
athletes. Dr. Cioddard a.so has asked the 
AAU for a national indoor track meet 
to be held in Albutjucr^uc. I'his would 
give the atJiJeies experience in competi- 
tion at u high altitude and Lovelace a 
supply of guinea pigs. 

It is all in the talk stage at present, 
hut it sounds sensible. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Arnold Levy, sole winner of a S108.- 
242.40 twin double recently at Hialeah 
and winner in January 1964 of a S75.- 
002.20 twin double at Tropical Park: 
■'The twin double is the worst thing 
that ever happened to horse racing: it’s 
too easy to li.x." 

• Shelby Metcalf, Texas A&M basket- 

ball coach, on his advice to one of his 
playersw ho made four I sand a D: '’Son, 
looks to me like you’re spending too 
much lime on one subject. ” end 
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Of all the Englishmen 
who drink gin... 

how many 
drink Gordon s?_ 
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M ost of them. And it’s been that 
way for years. To be blunt 
• about it, Gordon's is F-ngland’s big^test 
selling gin— as it is America's and the 
world's. Wliy? Probably because we 
have always refused to tamper with 
a good thing. Gordon’s still harks 
back to Alexander Gordon’s original 
formula — conceived in London 195 
years ago — so its distinctive dryness 
and delicate flavour remain un- 
changed and unchallenged to tliis 
day. Ask for Gordon’s by name. 

.PRODUCT OF U. S. R.I00XNtUTRAL SPIRITS tUStlLttOraOMGRAlN.OOPKOOF.GOROOli'S ORYGIN CO.. ITD..IINDEH.N.J.. 
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Cushman Deluxe Electric Golf Cars - the very finest! 

More courses choose these golf cars than any other kind. Why? Because of the 
smooth effortless ride, the individual bucket seats with swivel back rests, the won- 
derful Cushman suspension system that smooths out the bumps. 

Then, loo, these Cushman Golfsters are well-known for dependability. The 
36-voIt electric system is almost fool-proof: the Cushman sliding contact switch is 
simple and durable. The fiberglass body is made up of 9 separate panels and each 
can be removed and replaced with a screwdriver. Choose either automotive steering 
(right) or tiller bar (left). They are identical except for the steering; great for in- 
dividual as well as fleet ownership. 

Free new full-color booklet de- P 
scribes all six Cushman Coif Cars, j CUSHMAN MOTORS 
Mail the coupon for your copy today! 1028 N, 2lsl Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Please send me your new tree golf car booklet. 

CUSHMAN 
MOTOHS 

"the big name m little wheels" 


A simple story 


This is whaf makes a VW go. 

It’s a VW engine, plain and simple. 

It doesn’t hove Super Skyrocket 
Thrust. Or Dyna-Turbo-Chargers. And 
it isn t a Power Plant. 

When you look at it, you don't feel 
inferior to it. (Some people even think 
it's a funny little engine. Until they see 
howfost it pushes our funny little cor) 

ButVWowners don't think it's funny. 
In fact, most of them don't think about 
it at all. They only know that every 
time you turn the key, something goes 
"r-r-r-UM." And you're off. 

The engine looks smoll becouse it 
is small. As you con see, there’s no 
radiator, water pump or water hoses. 

Because las you can't see) o big 
fan cools it with air, not water. That's 
why our engine can't freeze when it's 
freezing, or boil when it's boiling. 

Each part we left out isa part you'll 
never have to repair. And the parts 
we left in were so thoughtfully 
designed that they don't have 
to move very for or very fast 


to do their job. 

So even when the engine does 
hard work, it doesn’t work hard, it's 
thot simple. 

And o relaxed engine uses gas 
more efficiently. Ours averoges 32 
miles per gallon of regular. 

If you run it for a long, long time 
llike most people do) the day may 
comewhen your wife soys. 'It's moking 
funny noises!' 

That's the day you’ll discover that 
repairs ore every bit os simple as the 
eng ne itself. 

A VW mechanic can replace the 
whcle works in 90 minutes, (if he ever 
has to.) And the parts ore laid out so 
he can fix them the minute they need 
help. (But they olmost never do.) 

You don't see on engine like thot 
very often So, if you're planning to 
buy a Volkswagen, take a good look 
at the picture. 

Because when you drive our 
car long enough, you’ll forget 
what our engine looks like. 



about a simple engine. 


Sports 

Illustrated 

MARCH S, less 


Leader of U.S. defense against European challenge. 
Bitty Kidd speeds down training slope for Coach Beattie 



A BULLET 
IN THE 
ROCKIES 

by DAN JENKINS 

A lpine ski racing is ihe sport in which an athlete hopes to 
. streak down from the top of a mountain to the bottom 
of a cup of hot chocolate faster than a speeding bullet — 
and never mind if he risks cracking his skull against a tree 
trunk on the way. It has nothing to do with pleasure ski- 
ing. There are no pauses for yodeling, lighting up a filter 
tip or conning the best dished-up bunny on the snow into 
thinking the old leg won’t take it today. Ski racing is a dan- 
gerous, instinctive plunge, requiring nerve, concentration 
and stamina. It is also a sport jn which the U.S., despite a 
fierce dedication to the goal, has yet to outbrave or out- 
streak the powerful Austrians and French. Those Europe- 
ans, seemingly, soon after birth develop legs with seven- 
foot-long slats attached in place of feet. The U.S. trailed 
them in third place at the 1962 World Championships in 
Chamonix and last year in the Innsbruck Olympics. 

Next week, in the high Rockies at Vail, Colo., the U.S. 
confronts the Au.sfrians and French on home snow, and 
this time the carving skis of Billy Kidd {see cover), possibly 
our finest racer ever, might — ^just might — put America over 
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ROCKIES INVASION 





World's dost skier, daredevil Jean-Claude Hilly of France, heads assault on U.S. mountains. 


the lop. The Vail events begin the big- 
gest and most exciting inx a.sion of Amer- 
ican slopes by Alpine experts .since hand- 
some Austrian instructors discovered 
that well-heeled .American bunnies were 
in need of handsome Austrian instruc- 
tion. This happens to be an olT year in 
international ski racing, with the next 
world championships not scheduled un- 
til the summer of 1966 at Portillo, Chile 
and the Winter Olympics in Clrenoble 
three long winters away. Even so, the 
Swiss and Canadians arc so provoked at 
not being asked to Vail that they are in- 
vading a few days later for the best of 
the remaining U.S. meets, including the 
Harriman Cup at Sun Valley and the 
National Championships at Crystal 
Mountain. Wash. Besides the Ameri- 
Citns. they will find the French and Aus- 
trians at Sun Valley and the Austrians 
slaying on for the Nationals. 

The man responsible for the invasion 
is the coach of the U.S. national team, 
blustery, fast-moving, scheming, dedi- 
aited Bob Beattie (rhymes with ski- 
batty), the self-appointed savior of U.S. 
Alpine hopes and dreams. 


For years America lived in the aprey- 
.rX/ world of cocktail parlies and indi- 
vidual training, and had trouble under- 
standing why the Europeans raced better. 
Then along came Beattie, who is the 
University of Colorado ski coach in his 
spare lime, with a simple and unset- 
tling message. *‘Wc got to get olT our 
butts and ski faster," growled Beattie. 
Since 1961 his training methods, which 
have called for unprecedented physical 
and mental exertion on the part of his 
racers, have drawn criticism from such 
skiing personalities as Denver University 
Coach Willy Schaeffler. Beattie's main 
collegiate rival; Olympic gold medalist 
Andrea Mead Lawrence; and friends of 
Mammoth Mountain's Coach Dave Mc- 
Coy, whose easygoing nature is preferred 
by the girl racers. But while his critics 
have nattered. Beattie has worked. "You 
can’t take college kids from the frame- 
work of our society and beat the Euro« 
peans, who've done nothing but ski all 
their lives, unless you work and get 
tough," he says. "You can't go from a 
cocktail party to a slalom and beat Karl 
Schranz." 


Last year Beattie, despite his prom- 
ises of a breakthrough, almost snow- 
plowed into obscurity before the last 
men's race of the Olympics. Hut on that 
cold day outside Innsbruck, with thou- 
sands lining the slalom course, Billy 
Kidd and Jimmy Heuga. two quiet, de- 
termined. lO-vcar-old Beattie loyalists, 
won silver and bron/e medals. These, as 
followers of skiing will recall, were the 
first men's Olympic medals ever taken 
by Americans. Then one week later in 
Ciarmisch at the Aribcrg Kandahar, the 
Masters Tournament of skiing. Jimmy 
Heuga won the slalom and. another tirst 
for the U.S.. the combined. 

Bob Beattie's reaction to this last-hour 
success was predictable. He did not feci 
rescued or pardoned from the wrath of 
his critics. He simply released a little 
more energy. "VV'c finally lit the fires," 
he said, sounding a bit like Football 
C oach Bear Bryant and relishing it. 

Btib Beattie's critics did him no real 
harm, for he was reappointed as nation- 
al coach Iasi June. The onl> point on 
which they were close to the target was 
that he showed harshness and impatience 
in handling the girl racers. Even so, Jean 
Saubert came very close to getting two 
golds at Innsbruck, and lost out only be- 
cause those rowdy French girls, Mariclle 
and Christine Goitschel, came up with 
superpcrformancos. Indeed, the thing 
the ruling powers of the L'.S. Ski A.s.so- 
ciation realized, even if some of the crit- 
ics did not. was that Beattie had given 
American racers a spirit and program 
they had never had. He still works 24 
hours a day, urranging, persuading, ca- 
joling. coaching, phoning, figuring, wor- 
rying, to sustain it. 

What Beattie has given to U.S. ski 
racing was expressed recently by Jean- 
Claude Killy, France's newest star and 
the best skier in Europe today. Killy, a 
soulful, lean, blue-cycd citizen of Val- 
d’lsere (his father's hotel and sports 
shop is a quick schuss from the Goitschel 
pension), is a close friend of Jimmy 
Heuga who attended Beattie's early 
training camp at Bend, Ore. in August. 
"The Americans have a spirit that has 
made me better understand the sport,” 
Killy says. "They are passionate, and 
they have fun. Their way represents the 
ideal to me. And they arc now formida- 
ble racers." 

Beattie is a man of formidable im- 
pulses. a doer. He no sooner envisioned 
the three-way American International 
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meet, as the Vail races arc called, than 
he \scnl straight to AIK'-TV and .sold it 
for the network’s W'uU- World of Spurts. 
lelcvision money will pay for bringing 
the .Austrians and f rench to the U.S. 
Before this “olT year" is over, six Ameri- 
can races will have been teles ised. thanks 
to Beattie's hard sell. 

Beattie’s coaching and private lives 
have long since fused into one — one big 
blur of motion, unrest, gruffness. ex- 
treme pleasure and perpeiual crisis. Beat- 
tic seems to believe that whatever he 
does is a mere step toward a loftier goal 
tliat will somehow deline itself before he 
arrives. Forcxample. he was walking one 
day along Broadway, the campus drag 
in Boulder, when he saw a vacant build- 
ing, lie leased it with no money, called 
his brother Jack in Laconia. N.H. and 
said. ■■ We’re partners in a ski shop, come 
on out." Jack came, and the .Alpine Haus 
IS now a successful business. Bob Beattie 
rarely secs it. 

On a similar impulse he bought four 
lots after a Sunday drive through Pine 
Brook Hills, a lovely ridge on a front 
r.ingc of the Rockies overlooking Boul- 
der. He still has three, and on one he has 
built a 527,000 home for himself, his 
wi.e Ann and his children. Su/y, 7. and 
Bobby, 5. It is a handsome design of 
glass, beams, rock, raw lumber and mort- 
gages. Not long ago a man told Beattie 
he could have his own personal label on 
a wine bottle. Beattie bought 24 cases. 
All of these acts, and numerous lesser 
ones, prompted Ann to write him a wist- 
ful note: "Dear (Quantity Buyer, Our 
cup runneth over." 

Since Beattie’s life is dominated by 
his intense desire to beat the turopeans, 
by his preoccupation with ski racing 
worldwide, nationwide and Boukierwide 
— everything else suffers. It is nothing 
for Beattie's skiers, friends or family 
to be swooped up and driven at Cirand 
I'rix speeds to a mountain and then be 
totally ignored for hours or even days. 
He has moved from one place to an- 
other so quickly that after a furious two 
weeks his boots have been returned to 
him from Aspen, his parka from Vail, his 
skis from F.ldora. his Su/y from Crested 
Butte and his Bobby from Sicamboal 
Springs. Chief retriever, keeper, under- 
stander. consoler, ego builder, chef, wine 
steward, cleaning lady, p.sychiatrist and 
bookkeeper is. of course, Ann ("one of 
the great women of our time." says 
Beattie). 
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It was Beuttic who taught Ann to ski. 
He commenced by taking her to the top 
of a steep trail and saying, **Go straight 
down.” Beattie left. Ann went straight 
down — and broke her leg. Nowadays 
she skis more cautiously but gees flat- 
out in everything else. She teaches a full 
load of Spanish at Boulder's Douglass 
Junior High School, shovels snow, fixes 
flats, repairs electrical and plumbing fix- 
tures and laughs a lot. She is den mother 
to America's best skiers as well. She can- 
not remember a time when only Beatties 
lived in the house. Currently, Jimmy 
Heuga and Spider Sabich are sleeping on 
rollaways in the den, with Heuga’s Irish 
setter. Shamus, lavishing affection on 
both. Last spring Ni Orsi was the guest. 
This spring Billy Kidd will probably 
move in, and maybe Billy Marolt. With 
theexceptionsof Middlebury Downhillcr 
Gordy Eaton and Denver's slalom spe- 
cialist Rick Chaffee, all of the top U.S. 
racers arc students at the University of 
Colorado. Well, Orsi was. A flashy but 
likable Californian — ‘‘the Joe Don Loo- 
ney of skiing,” Jokes a friend — Orsi has 
withdrawn for a semester to pursue the 
rewards, Beattie assumes, of acting, surf- 



ing, golf, flying, sports car racing, art, 
cooking or water skiing, at all of which 
he seems to be adept. Still on the nation- 
al team, Orsi plans to return to Colo- 
rado one day. He happens to be Ameri- 
ca’s best downhill racer. Kidd and Heu- 
ga arc the slalom and giani-slalom aces. 
Marolt and Sabich are fast improving in 
all three events. 

Spending an evening in the Beattie 
household, or dormitory, is like being 
trapped on a frantic movie set. The 
scene is something like this; Ann Beat- 
lie is watching 10 pounds of steak with 
one eye, preparing a dinner for 13, and 
translating the ski news from the French 
sports daily L'Equipe with the other. 
Heuga is wrestling with Shamus. Mar- 
olt is wrestling with the children. Kidd is 
reading on the divan. Heuga's girl 
friend, a cute blonde named Bonnie 
Ogilvie, is mixing the salad. Beattie, 
through a spray of cigar smoke, is bel- 
lowing into the telephone to someone 
in New York, Paris, Kitzbiihel or Vail. 
If Orsi were around, he most likely 
would be practicing his fast-draw tech- 
nique, which he hopes will land him a 
p>art in a western movie. No one present 
will soon forget the spectacle of Orsi 
arriving at Beattie's for a date with one 
of the overnight boarders. He wore a 
white lapellcss jacket, cowboy boots, 
sideburns, Beatle trousers and a six- 
shooter laced to his gun leg. 

Not all of Beattie's racers are as far 
out as Orsi, but they are all individual- 
ists. Heuga is the coolest dancer west 
of Trude Heller's in Greenwich Village, 
having invented the frug before anyone 
knew how to pronounce discotheque. 
Billy Kidd is an accomplished amateur 
photographer and an unusually consci- 
entious student. Spider Sabich, whose 
name is a vivid reminder of the fact 
that American racers have names like 
movie stars — Spider, Rip, Rebel, Rick, 
Rex. Starr, Margo, Tammy, Wendy, 
Sandy (''Need anyone wonder why Bob 
has to be firm?” asks Ann) — holds the 
individual record for fractures. He has 
broken his leg five times and his arm 
once. Marolt is the nearest thing to an 
average American youth — and he is the 
lad who borrowed a bus in Innsbruck, 
creating an international incident. 

They are a devoted group, devoted 
not only to Beattie but to each other 
and the goal of outskiing the Europeans 
by 1966, 1968 or, when they dream a 
little, next week. Always close, Beattie 


and the boys were brought even closer 
together last April when Buddy Werner, 
their pioneering leader, perished in an 
avalanche at St. Moritz. Beattie went 
to Sw itzerland to bring home the body. 
When the plane finally arrived at Den- 
ver at 9 p.m. the whole Olympic team 
w'as there, waiting for Bob to tell them 
it wasn't so. Beattie's skiers are racing 
this season in black armbands; the Vail 
races have been dedicated to Werner's 
memory. 

When Buddy died and the only other 
U.S. veteran. Chuck Ferries, retired 
from racing to sell skis and coach the 
girls — a job Beattie enjoys describing 
as “a real adventure” — there was not 
at first a team leader. There is now. In 
his own curious way it is Billy Kidd. 
Kidd is a polite, rather wide-eyed young 
man from Stowe, Vt. He leads by ex- 
ample — the example of being a prideful, 
resolute competitor and, if this season 
is proof enough, a racer of truly im- 
mense talent. 

A year ago Kidd gave an indication 
that he might be exactly that. A tire- 
less worker who has a strange ability to 
practice slowly under total control — 
most racers practice at top speed — he 
not only finished second in the Olympic 
slalom, he was, in unofTicial calcula- 
tions, the third-best combined racer at 
Innsbruck or, if you prefer, in the world. 
He has done nothing but improve. In 
January, he swept the Roch Cup events 
at Aspen, something no one except Bud- 
dy Werner had done before. He be- 
came the first to win the Roch two con- 
secutive years. In one spurt Kidd won 
eight straight races, which m one had 
ever done in major competitions in the 
U.S. He has actually lost only four races 
all season out of 13. 

“He's really something.” says the 
soft-voiced Heuga. "He's got great con- 
fidence. He's so controlled. Gee, you 
Just can’t see a mistake anywhere.” 

Says Marolt, “I’m racing better than 
I've ever raced in my life, but Billy — 
man, he's incredible.” 

Kidd himself is not that impressed. 
“I'm skiing well," he admits, “but it's 
just maturity, experience and Bob's pro- 
gram paying off. We're all a little better. 
Marolt is this close to beating me right 
now. Jimmy’s starting to cut loose.” 

"Kidd wants our other guys to beat 
him if they ski fantastic,” says Beattie. 
“But he doesn’t want anyone else to 
beat him. Naw, that's not right. Kidd 
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doesn't want anyone lo beat him — (•vcr.** 

The most fascinating question posed 
by the Vail meet is; Just how good is 
Kidd ’ No one can Isc sure; he lias not 
raced against the Huropeuns so far this 
season. Clearly lie will have to ski well 
indeed to surpass the lop invaders. Take 
Jean-Claude Killy. Voted the best all- 
round skier of the year by huropean re- 
porters. Killy has been nearly as hot as 
Kidd and against far stiTer competition. 
He has won three major races, includ- 
ing the Hahnenkamm slalom, and he 
has had four seconds. The 1 rench men's 
team will also include the reliable Ciuy 
Peri Hat. w ho won the l.auberhorn slalom. 
Leo Lacrois. Michel Arpin, Pierre Sta- 
mos and Jules VIelquiond. 

The si\-man Austrian team will be 
led by Karl Schraiiv; who. despite his 
nine hard years of racing, has had a 
spectacular WbS season in downhills 
with a \-ictors in the .Aribcrg Kandahar 
and live finishes in the top three. Olym- 
pic Downhill Champion L.gon Zimmer- 
mann was injured in a car accident and 
IS unlikely lo be tit in lime for Vail. 
The other lice .Austrians are Hugo 
Nindl. Cierhard Nenning. Heim Mess- 


ner. Franz Digruber and Stefan Sodat. 

Team points in the American Inter- 
nationals will be tabulated on a 6-4-3-2-I 
basis for the first five places in each of 
the three esenis. I irst comes the down- 
hill on Saturday, a two-mile run fea- 
turing unusual, plalcaued runouts and 
one crucial turn before the final schu.ss. 
the slalom on Sunday and the giant sla- 
lom on Monday. Tlie format was de- 
cised by Beattie, and he carefully ar- 
ranged for two team trophies to be 
avsarded. one for the men and a separate 
one for women. There was a reason. 

The American girls will he woeful un- 
derdogs to the f rench, who have those 
Goitschels plus Annie Famosc and 
Christine Terraillon, and to .Austria's 
TraudI Hecher. C'hristI Haas, hdith Zim- 
merniann and Circle Digruber. Jean Sau- 
bert is not in top condition, planning, as 
she is, to retire before the I IS meet in 
Chile. Linda Meyers. Joan Hannah 
and Sandy Shellworth will likely com- 
plete the Vail team. Shellworth is a tall, 
strong girl w ho could emerge as our next 
Sauberi if she liegins to race consistently . 
There are others with potential -Su/y 
Chaffee, Cathy Nagel and Wendy and 


Cathy Allen. All of the members of the 
national team. 15 men and 10 women, 
will race at Vail lo fill out an attractive 
program, but only the top sis men and 
four girlswill he m point-counting com- 
petition with the huropcans. 

"Our girls could surprise me." says 
Beattie, mixing hope and cynicism. 
■■They■^e ne\er done anything but sur- 
prise mo. one way or another." 

Beattie decided last season. c\en be- 
fore the Olyntpics. that the girls should 
have their own coach in the future. Beat- 
lie chose 1 erries — a man he can work 
with. The men's team is something else. 
His own personal property, in fact. 

"They're great,” Beattie says. "You 
know why they're great? Because they re 
college kids who can ski like hell. .Any- 
body would v\ ant Kidd. Heugaor Marolt 
for a son. Marolt is thinking about be- 
coming a dentist. If he'll do that. I'll 
put him in business, Something like that 
would bo a greater satisfaction for me 
than anything, " 

Except healing the Furoiveans, of 
course. 

"Vcaii." says Beattie, smiling. "There's 
something lo that." smd 



THE AGONY OF LEFTY DRIESELL 


Unbeaten in its ieague, Lefty's Davidson team lost its chance at an NCAA basketball title, as Southern Conference 
officials continued to choose a tournament representative in their own peculiar fashion by JOE JARES 



ExnorUng during a time-out and on fiis knees during the action. Lefty tries to puii Davidson through its second-round game with West Virginia. 


B ack and forth across the Carolinas 
and Virginias, where college bas- 
ketball rates higher than barbecue, the 
schools of the Southern C onference tor- 
ment each other with diabolic defenses, 
homc-ct)uri advantages and fi-fool 11- 
inch carpetbaggers. coach needs to 
gather not only his wits about him but 
four or five line Yankee athletes as well, 
to get through the schedule with hide 
and pride intact. 

This season Coach Lefty Driesell of 
Davidson College. Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty. N.C.. proved himself the most adept 
gatherer, ilis Wildcats lost their second 
game, to St. Joseph's in Philadelphia's 
inhospitable Palestra, then reeled otT 
straight victories from Jacksonville, 
ria., to Madison Square esarden, The tiny 
Presbyterian school, highly rated aca- 
demically for more than 125 years, was 
unbeaten in 12 league games and was 


the obvious choice to represent the con- 
ference against Providence in Philadel- 
phia on March 8. the first step toward 
a possible NCiAA championship. But 
few things are logical in the Southern 
Conference, a strange assortment of pub- 
lic, church and military schools that has 
changed borders more often than Chech- 
oslovakia; 32 institutions have been 
members at one time or another since 
its founding in 1921. 

Last week the entire season was 
thrown out with the leftover ham hocks. 
Davidson came into the Charlotte Coli- 
seum along with seven of the conference 
also-rans to play it all over again in 
a ihrcc-day, single-elimination tourna- 
ment. And as per custom since the dark 
ages of Dixie basketball, the tourney 
champion would be the conference 
champion. Even Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, with the eighth best winning per- 


centage. had a chance. Last year the Key- 
dels eliminated regular-season champ 
Davidson in the second round. 82-81, 
after Davidson Guard Barry Teague had 
taken what would have been the win- 
ning shot in the last seconds. The ball 
rolled the wrong way on the rim like a 
loaded die. 

■'It’s quite a job to get 'em up for the 
second night," .said Coach Driesell be- 
fore the opening round last week. "I 
think that's whal happened last year, 
f or the first game you've got time to 
get 'em prepared. But if we win that, 
then we don't have a whole lot of lime. 
We've got the tourney plus three games 
before wc go to Portland (for the NCAA 
final.sj. but if all could be over tomor- 
row, That's the frightening part of it. I 
think anybody in this lournamcnl could 
win (hat gels a hot hand." 

Charlotte’s Chamber of Commerce 


A probiem for the Davidson defense all night~he scored iS points— West Virginia Guard John Lesher steals a rebound from two W/idcats. 
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LEFTY ORIESELL ..munued 


loiirnament committee \^as packed with 
Davidson alumni and boosters. The city 
is just 20 miles south oT the campus, 
and the Wildcats play half their home 
games in the Coliseum. Davidson people 
say Lefty Dricsell has given them some- 
thing to '‘be right proud of” at last. “I 
was graduated from Davidson about the 
same lime l.efty graduated from Duke." 
said one alumnus. "I recall we lost about 
33 major athletic events in a row. So 
this team is a real treat for us. Lefty was 
an unknown when he came here. 1 saw 
Duke play right much when I was going 
to Davidson, and I don't remember him 
at all. The first time I saw him was 
September four years ago. when most 
of the boys on this team were freshmen. 
Lefty did one thing. He went out and 
really sold boys on his product, David- 
son College." 

One of the buyers was tall Fred Het/el 
from W ashington, D.C.. an AlUAmerica 
who made close to 60' , of his shots this 
season. There was Don Davidson from 
Salem. Ohio, all-state in football and 
basketball as a prep and quick enough, 
even at 6 feet 5 inches, to handle op- 
posing guards. And with them was a 


jumping junior from North Canton. 
Ohio, named Dick Snyder, who picked 
Davidson over 75 other schools that 
fancied him. In high school he was an 
All-Anicrica quarterback, all-state in 
baseball, honorable-mention all-state in 
basketball and a good student. Ohio 
State insisted on giving him a football 
scholarship, hut Dick wanted to play 
basketball. Neither be nor hi.s family 
had ever heard of Davidson. Hut Lefty, 
who works much faster than his native 
Virginia speech patterns would indicate, 
changed that. Snyder broke the record in 
Davidson's freshman athletic ability 
test, running the I0l)-vard dash in 10.3 
and punting a football 54 yards, among 
other things. He plays center held and 
pitches for the baseball team, and the 
major league scouts lailhfiilty attend ev- 
ery game. With scant practice he beat 
the school’s top triple jumper by two 
feet. 

In basketball Snyder linished second 
to llel^el in Southern Conference scor- 
ing this season and rebounded as if tlie 
lloors were trampolines. Laeh game he 
guarded the best front-court man on the 
opposing team. In the opening round of 



Aft^r a yeac of more losses than victories. Mountaineer cheerleaders celebrate overtime win. 


the tournament Thursday his assignment 
was VMI'sall-confcrencc Forward Char- 
lie Schinaus. Snyder stayed closer to 
Schmaus's jersey than Schmaiis did him- 
self and held him to 10 points, his lowest 
total of the season. Snyder scored 28 
points and Hctzcl 31. Davidson won 
86-73. The nation's longest victory 
siring was extended to 23. but the folks 
in rcd-ilin Mecklenburg County were 
edgy, especially Coach Driescll. 

He entered the dressing room after the 
VMl game to find reporters talking to 
his players and growled to the guards, 
“Ciet these boys out of here." He re- 
membered the second-round upset of the 
year before, and so did everyone else. 
Waiting for Lefty the next night was 
West Virginia, several notches below the 
quality of the Jerry West. Rod Hundley 
and Rod Thorn days, but still danger- 
ous. The Mountaineers, struggling 
through a rare losing season while a fine 
freshman team simmered, started shoot- 
ing like Daniel Boone in their last regu- 
lar game, embarrassing a good Virginia 
Tech team by a 54-point margin at Mor- 
gantown. In the lirst game of the tourna- 
ment they shot a record 62^'; from the 
floor ill beating George Washington. Per- 
haps this was the team with the "hot 
hand" to send Davidson's intellectuals 
back to the classroom. 

"VN'e’re going to win it.” said West 
Virginia Coach George King before the 
tourney. ‘‘I'll go on record on that. The 
kids think we'll win it. and so do 1. This 
has been an awful year for us, but now 
we have a new lease on life. Wc can 
make amends.” 

Davidson had the pressure of the 
winning streak and the worries of a 
second-round jinx, but it also had the 
overw helming support of the fans, many 
of whom had helped till the arena the 
previous year when the tournament had 
brought in 593,000 net and brought 
down the Wildcats. Guard Barry Teague’s 
sister Sharon, a pretty, dark-haired 
Charlotte student who helps lead cheers, 
pul as much energy into the battle as he 
did. and Guard Charlie Marcon's sister 
watched tensely from the stands. West 
Virginia had a chorus line of lovelies, a 
rooting section that strained to be heard 
and a red-bearded youth dressed up 
like a mountaineer and leaning on a 
long ride. 

At the start West Virginia threw up a 
zone defense that the CIA might have 
liad trouble penetrating, and Don Dav id- 
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son got into foul trouble, forcing Driescll 
to take him out. The backeourl was un- 
able to get the ball in to Hetzcl and Sny- 
der often enough to take advantage of 
numerous Mountaineer ball-handiingcr- 
rors, and the Wildcats left at half time 
trailing by four points, 32-36. But Das id- 
son rooters passed the word to remem- 
ber the comeback in Madison Square 
(iarden against NYU. The pessimists 
hud other arguments, one of them being 
John l.eshcr, a junior guard from Dela- 
ware w ho docs not take a shot unless his 
West Virginia teammates pul the long 
rifle to his head. After shooting only five 
limes in the first givme and making three 
he was under orders to he less timid. He 
had scored 14 in the first lialf. 

Davidson kept its poise, as it lias all 
year, even though West V'irginia eainc 
out lirmg in the second lull' and quickly 
increased its margin to 1.3 point'. Led 
b\ Teague, the Wildcats went to a press- 
ing defense and slow ly as the scoreboard 
clock blinked the seconds away, sliced 
small pieces ofT West Virginia's lead un- 
til they made it 6S all. With eight sec- 
onds remaining Davidson won a tip-o(T 
at niidcourt. but Teague missed a des- 
peration jump shot at the bu//er. A 
team that Davidson had beaten twice 
during the regular season was in over- 
time against the conference leader. 

In the fnc-minute extra period West 
V'irginia worked its way to a 74-70 lead. 
Hel/cl scored on a jump shot with seven 
seconds to go, but it was the lust basket 
of his college career. When l3a\idson 
got a time-out. only two seconds were 
left and West Virginia used them up. 
The next night, for the ninth time since 
1954. West Virginia won the lourna- 
meni. beating William and Mary 70-67 
In two more overtimes. 

Mountaineer Coach King could sym- 
palhi/c with Lefty Driesell. Lhe same 
thing had happened to him in his first 
year as head coach in 1961. "They're a 
line ball club." he said of Davidson, "but 
anything can happen in a three-day tour- 
nament. They tell us the tournament 
IS necessary, but i d like to see some 
changes, I think it's a shame that you 
luivc to play all season just for a lirst 
seeding." 

Staring at the pressroom floor after his 
defeat. DricsctI insisted. "I still think 
we're the champions." The athletic 
directors of the Southern Conference, 
about SIOO.OOO richer from their tourna- 
ment, didn’t shed a tear. END 
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In the stands Martha Marcen, sister of Davidson guard, glumly follows last moments of play. 



The game tost, and with it at! hope of a national championship. Martha wipes away her tears. 
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YOU CAN 
TAKE 
THE BOY OUT 
OF THE 
COUNTRY 


by MARK KRAM 
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Dean Chance, a big, rangy farm boy from Ohio with all the ability and cocky confidence of a fictional busher, 
said he was good and then went out and proved it. Right now he's the best pitcher in the major leagues 


W ilmer Dean Chance sat in this lit- 
tle Cafeteria lilleit vsilh liiygling of- 
fice girls., the smell of sauerkraut and 
the mumbling of old men hiding from 
the cold rain, and destroyed a hill of 
mashed potatoes. His pants, \shitc tlan- 
ncl. were culllcss and tiglit. and they 
hung about tliree inches above a pair of 
alligator shoes, wliich he said he should 
be saving for Los Angeles, where people 
are more accustomed to such flash. A 
while knit tic rested comically short on 
a white shirt, and his pale-blue summer 
sport coal sccnicd a si/e too sm.ill. The 
customers stared at him. not because of 
liis costume or the fercicity with which 
he attacked his lunch, but because— 
nest to producing the first Christmas 
tree and a small E’rcsbytcriaii college- 
producing Dean Chance is the biggest 
claim to identity that Wooster, Ohio 
has ever had. for better or— heaven 
forbid for worse. 

Chance, for those who may remember 
him only because of his widely chron- 
icled nocturnal giimbols with Bo Belin- 
sky. his (lamboyant teammate on the 
Los Angeles Angels for the past three 
seasons, was the best pitcher in the big 
leagues last year. After being only 5 and 
5 in July at the All-Star Clame break, he 
won 15 of his last 19 games to finish 
with a 20-9 record and a 1.65 carned- 
run average. He shut out the Yankees 
three times, beat them four times and 
allowed them only one run in 50 innings 
— a home run by Mickey Mantle. In all. 
he pitched M shutouts during the sea- 
son. "Walter Johnson." said Dean, "was 
the last in the league to gel that many 
shutouts." 

For these and all his other accomplish- 
ments ("I gave 100 less hits than innings 
pitched, and ain’t nobody done that be- 
fore") he won the Cy Young Award, 
presented annually to the outstanding 
pitcher in the major leagues. From the 
Angels, who finished in fifth place, large- 


ly through his efforts. Chance last week 
receixed a contract for S42.000. which 
would seem enough to help him sup- 
port his wife. Judy, a Wisconsin farm 
girl he met when playing minor-league 
ball in F ox Cities. Wis.. and his 2-ycar- 
old son plus 60 head of cattle and 100 
pigs that lounge on the 80-aere farm 
near Wooster that he bought several 
years ago. .Ml of this, the success, the 
money, the family, the farm and another 
year of age. w ill serve to bring about, the 
people of Wooster hope, a sharp change 
in Chance's character — from something 
near F rank Sinatra, say. to nothing more 
extreme than Henry Aldrich. 

To many in his audience in Wooster, 
a slightly puritanical community in 
which pool is stilt considered by some to 
be a nefarious distraction, a new Chance 
would be welcomed with a sigh of relief. 
His past conduct, which to conservative 
Wooster people has been only a shade 
short of cutpursc, has been an embar- 
rassment. People here ain’t used to those 
sort of things, one is likely to hear from 
voices that sound remarkably like that 
of Lamar Gene Gumbody, a Jonathan 
Winters invention. They ain’t used to the 
way he’s acted, always in a pool hall, al- 
ways carrying a pool stick around every- 
where he gcies, always saying things he 
ought not to be saying, always getting in 
trouble with that Belinsky. 

They seem to be asking whatever hap- 
pened to the big kid who pitched on the 
sandlols wearing street slu^s and street 
socks and bottle caps on his hat, the boy 
who used to walk home from 4-H com- 
petition with blue ribbons all the lime. 
Other ci(i;'cns of Wooster, more world- 
l>. wonder why in his big-city travels 
he has never acquired sophistication and 
discretion, and why he remains a heed- 
less clod (Chance has many advisers 
in Wooster) stumbling into one fuss 
after another. 

Still, none of these views appeared to 


hurt the attendance at a Dean Chance 
testimonial dinner this w inter in Wooster 
that Chance seemingly created and pro- 
duced himself. Dean sold tickets and 
newspaper ads and arranged for the ap- 
pearances of other stars (free) as well as 
for the distribution of baseballs, bats. 
Los Angeles Angel yearbooks, photos 
and 50 pounds of bubble gum. The 
Wooswr Daily Ri'canl published a spe- 
cial section devoted to the dinner and the 
life of Dean Chance. Chance volunteered 
his profile for 23 ads ("No Need to Take 
a C/iuwc when Buying Your Meat" ) and 
his thoughts to a number of interview- 
ers. like Ernie Infield, who concluded: 
"There can't be too much wrong with a 
kid who prefers to spend the hours of 
his greatest triumph with his home folks 

and for their benefit." A big crowd 
turned out "for their benehl." Tickets 
were S6, and all of (he proceeds were 
contributed to the Northwestern High 
athletic fund. Chance was visibly elated 
by the town’s response, and the town 
was pleased to see that there was a lot 
of the farm still left in the boy. 

"Look, he's only 23," explained a 
sympathetic friend. "Who was any dif- 
ferent at 23? Especially a farm boy loose 
on the town!" 

"1 Just like to have a little fun now 
and then." Chance said. "I do what 1 
want to do. and I pick my own friends. 
Belinsky is the best friend I've ever had. 
He's never tried to influence me." 

.Much of the criticism of Chance’s per- 
sonal conduct is provoked by his rela- 
tionship with Belinsky, who this winter 
was traded away from Los Angeles and 
Chance to Philadelphia. The names 
Belinsky and Chance had a vaudeville 
ring, and Los Angeles was more than 
suitable for their act. With Bo as his 
sponsor. Chance plunged into the social 
swirl of the city. Parties and introduc- 
tions to "big. important people" fol- 
lowed. It was a long way from Wooster. 
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where the manager of the bowling alley 
might well be considered a celebrity. 
"Ho sure knows his \vay around." said 
Chance. I^ean found fun with Bo — and 
trouble. Curfew infractions, absence 
from a spring training practice, a nebu- 
lous invoKemeni with a woman who. 
sporting a black e>e and cuts, railed 
about them to a policeman, and other 
activities not considered particularlv up- 
lifting to Little 1 caguers caught the dis- 
approving c>c of Los Angeles General 
Manager Fred Haney. For the episode 
with the woman. Chance, along with 
Belinsky, was lined S250. despite Incan's 
plea that he was being \ielinii/ed for 
just being there. Lor missing the prac- 
tice. Haney relieved him of S50() "Five 
Cs!" ranted Chance. "Thai's a lot of 
dough. I could hiiy live cows w ith that." 
And then he said. "I don't understand 
It. Other guys get in trouble, and they 
give 'em a small line. But v\illi Bo and 
me they gotta make a federal ease out 
of it." 

Naturally. Belinsky emerged from all 
ihis us Chuno:'s Siengah. ll was Bo. ertf- 
ies contended, viho was responsible for 
Dean's behavior. Dean, they said, was 
just a dumb old farm boy who did not 
know any belter, and Dean was just a 


caddie for Bo. Someone said Chance 
trailed behind lugging Belinsky'seollaps- 
ihle cue. Leon Wagner, the hip and 
outspoken outfielder who has since Iveen 
traded from the .Angels to the Cleveland 
Indians, disagreed. "Dean isn't any 
starry-eyed hanger-on." said Wagner. 
"Compared to Chance. Belinsky is a 
quiet guy. Dean knows his way around, 
and he can show Bo a few things." 

There is partial truth in vvhal Wagner 
said. For in.siancc. Chance was not un- 
oriented to the pool room before he met 
Belinsky: pool and cards have always 
been his favorite diversions. But though 
Chance is not the bumpkin so many 
think he is. he is still a big kid oscillating 
between two widely disparate emiron- 
ments — the austerity of life in small-town 
Wooster and the .swinging world of a 
young man with a "big name" in a huge 
city. 

C'hance might be described as a blend 
of Brett Maverick — television's bungling 
and handsome gambler- and Cecil 
(Highpockels) MeDade. a less glamor- 
ous charticfcr « ho appears in a bfiok by 
.lohn K. Tunis. Bo appealed to the Mav- 
erick in Chance, and Maverick, at times, 
is all that Chance would like to be— 
slick, picaresque and cavalier. Skip the 


bungling. Action! Gambling in Las Ve- 
gas. wheel and deal and let the good 
times roll. Suddenly all his I'ricnds were 
show people, the world's greatest pool 
players, the richest men in town. Maver- 
ick (Dean's son is named Brett) travels 
with ilic best. But more often than not 
Chance is only Highpockels— practical, 
plotting, cgivcentric. intractable, brutally 
candid and. after a while, a bore. It i-s 
I lighpockets w ho is the baseball pitcher, 
and it is Highpockels who has got him 
into as much trouble as Maverick, and 
Highpockels who lias been the dominant 
part of Chance from the beginning. 

Chance was born in the little town- 
ship of Wayne, just outside Wooster, on 
June 1, FMl. Lntil he entered North- 
western High in Wooster he had .spent 
most of his young life helping his father 
Wilnier with the daily routine of their 
family farm. .At tlial time it was farming 
first, and then baseball. In high school 
the two were reversed. At Northwestern 
High his coach was Roy Bates, and 
Chance never misses an opportunity to 
stress Buics'sconirihiiiiod fo/ustleve/op- 
ment as a baseball pitcher. "He taught 
me how to win." Chance says, "and he 
gave me llie desire to beat tlie other 
guy's brains out in competition.'' Bales, 
a little man with a crippled arm and an 
overw helming sense of obligation to the 
boys in his charge, is a tough, dictatorial 
coach who brooks no bad deportment 
from his athletes, in fact, he has been 
known to make a boy practice in a dress 
if the boy has given a woman teacher a 
difiicLilt time in class. 

"Dean was in the fourth grade when 1 
first ran into him." Bates said recently, 
reminiscing. "I'd come out of church, 
and he'd be outside waiting for me. He 
used to tell me about himself, and even 
then he told me he would he a star in 
the majors one day. ‘Yc.s, sir. Mr. Bates,' 
he used to say. 'I have a snake hall and 
a super snake ball.' A few years later 1 
saw him pitch a sandlot game. What a 
sight! 1 Ic had bottle caps on his hat. and 
he was wearing street shoes and socks. 
He pitched a no-hitter, and he was quite 
the hero. I left to go to the car, and he 
came running up. saying, What'd ya 
think of that'.’’ I told him. and he didn't 
like it. I told him he'd have to learn how 
to dress beb>rc lie could pitch for me. 
W hen he came to me in high school, he 
showed up the first day of practice with 
those street shoes on again. He always 
claimed that spikes hurt his feel. I told 
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OEAN CHANCE .-oniwunl 

him to lake 25 laps after the vsorkoul. 
and then lake the halls and bats in. 

■■Actuallv. he was iicNcr mueh trou- 
ble." Hales said. ‘Though there was one 
thing about him. If you said please, 
you'd never get anywhere with him; he'd 
run you right out of school if you gave 
him a chance. Once in a basket ha I! game, 
after Iseing held scoreless in the first half, 
he complained that his pants were too 
tight. I told him to go gel dressed and 
let me know- the nest day if his pants 
were still loo tight. Ho didn't, and he 
scored 20 points in the second half. 

"The best things done to C hance as a 
player were the tin tigs that were not done. 
We never tampered with the way he 
threw — you know, the way he turns his 
back to the plate before he pitches? Wc 
never allowed him to fool w iih a curve or 
a slider. We just made him throw fast 
bails, and we told him to work on keep- 
ing the ball low. He always had great 
control. In his lirst year wc only allowed 
him to relieve. In his second wc started 
him in spots. As soon as he began to 
get hit. we pulled him. He was never hu- 
miliated in a game. And from his third 
year on he was unbeatable. Oh, he'd loaf 
now and then. He'd got tihcad. and 
he'd lake it easy. Once he did that, and 
I walked out l<i him in big. high steps. 
He said. ‘What arc you walking like that 
for?' I said. '1 just don't want to step on 
your guts.' Naturally, he was furious, 
hut he bore d<>w, n again." 

I can do anything 

"Dean alway.s had a lot of conlidencc 
in himself. As far as he was concerned, 
nothing was impossible. One time a kid 
needled him about not bcingablc to play 
anything but basketball and hiiscball. 
That was a mistake. C'haiiee praeliced 
for a week and then won the school 
table-tennis championship. Another lime 
he bet a boy a milk shake that he could 
strike out nine men in a row*, and he did. 
Another lime, before we started in the 
lirst rvnind of the stale baseball t*nirna- 
meni. he said Hatlv that we'd win it. 
‘How can we miss,' he said, ‘if we don’t 
give up any runs'.’' We weren't really that 
good, but Clianee kept his promise. He 
gave up only two runs, and we won it. 
He was always like that. There never was 
anything modest about him. When the 
scouts came around, he said — after win- 
ning 5l games and losing one and pitch- 
ing I.S no-hilters — ‘I'd have a better rec- 
ord if I'd have been with a better club.' 


When he graduated he could have taken 
his choice of 20 ba.sketbal) scholarships, 
and there were over a doren major league 
scouts wailing for him." 

C hance says, "I was the greatest high 
school pitcher in the history of Ohio." 

The Haliimore Orioles agreed, and 
they .signed Dean for a 5.10.000 bonu.s. 
"The tiling that impressed me about the 
boy." said Farm Director I larry Dalton, 
"was Ins attitude. There was never any 
doubt in his mind that he would be a top 
pitcher in the big leagues. You could see 
that the first time you met him." C hance 
was sent to Hliielield. W.Ya. in the Ap- 
palachian League, and only occasionally 
did the manager have to caution him 
about late hours. "We knew." said Dal- 
loti. "he wasn't an average-type kid. He 
was a strong individual. We knew- he 
liked to gamble and have a good lime, 
but he didn't lake too much handling." 
fuir Chance (he does iiot drink or smoke > 
a good time was simply meeting iieople. 
and if it required staying up past the 
curfew he would do it. He loved to be 
around people. 

At Htueticid. Chance became annoyed 
easily, After not being picked to start 
either the lirst or second game of the 
season, he went to see Dalton, who was 
traveling with the team. "Mr. Dalton." 
he said, "if I'm not going to pitch for 
this here club. I'd like to go with some 
other orgarnVaiion." 

The Orioles had to part with C hance 
later, in 1961 . vvhen the American l.eague 
evpanded to 10 teams and the eight ex- 
isting clubs were required to pul players 
into an expansion draft pool, hut they 
did so reluctantly. liiihcr Arne Thors- 
land. whom the Orioles considered a 
"great prospect." or C hance had to go 
on the list, and Chance was finally cho- 
sen. There area number of opinions con- 
cerning the Orioles' decision. .Some be- 
lieve that the Orioles had been disap- 
pointed in Chance's "breaking slulV," 
Others claim that Paul Richards, who 
had been a dominant figure in the Haiti- 
more orgaiij/aiion, had been disturbed 
by Chance'.s attitude —his swagger and 
his boasting, At any rate, Clianee was 
drafted by the brand-new Los Angeles 
Angels. Thorsland came up with a sore 
arm in the spring of 1961. and he has not 
pitched for the Orioles since. 

Chance spent the 1961 season in the 
minors at DaHas-Kort Worth and then 
joined the Angels in 1962. If the Angels 
were to be rankled later on by his Brett 
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Watch skydiver Rod Pack leap into space 
without a parachute! See Art Arfons break 
the world's land speed record at Bonneville. 
Thrill as daredevil surfers skim 40 foot 
waves and adventurer John Craig rides a 
rare whale-shark piggyback. Marvel at the 
courage of Acapulco high divers . . . steel- 
nerved lion tamers . . . amateur bull fight- 
ers in the streets of Pamplona. These are 
“The Bold Men." This exciting TV Special 
explores the risks they take, probes their 
hidden fears and motivations. Second in a 
senes of stimulating documentary presen- 
tations by the 3M Company. 
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DEAN CHANCE ,o>,muetl 

Maverick behavior, they were initially 
piqued by Highpockels. From the start. 
Chance was the prototype of every brash 
rookie who ever appeared in sports llc- 
lion. He was 14 and 10 in his first sea- 
son. Manager Bill Rigney was impressed, 
but the players looked beyond his per- 
formance. "He should get a trophy for 
moulh-llapping."said one. Leon Wagner 
said. "You can't tell him anything. You 
say, ‘Now. don't pitch high to this guy.' 
and he asks you why. He says. *Hc can't 
hit my fast ball.' 1 say. ’Man. this is the 
big league, and they hit everything.' So 
he throws high, and wham! So then he 
says, "Oh. that was an accident, because 
nobody can really hit my fast ball.' That 
boy is some stubborn." 

In 1963 Chance had a 13-18 record, 
and he always seemed to be right smack 
in the middle of a controversy. When 
Chance is not winning ball games he is 
not exactly the stoic type: he docs not 
see games being lost, he secs dollar bills 
falling out of his pocket. All during the 
season he irritated his teammates with 
cutting remarks, In one game he struck 
out 12 batters and later told the press: 
"I had to strike 'em out. 1 didn't dare let 
'em hit the ball to anyone." In Washing- 
ton he wailed because he was credited 
with a live-hitler instead of a four-hitter. 
"Don Lock should never have got a 
triple on that ball," he said. "Albic 
should have had it easy." Later in the 
season, a bad one all round for the Los 
Angeles club, he growled: "I’m getting 
the shaft. There's not a clutch hitter on 
this whole lousy team. I can't make a 
living this way." His teammates retali- 
ated bluntly but effectively by filling his 
locker with garbage. .Above it they pul a 
sign that read; "I'm not naturally stupid. 
I'm just practicing." 

A man who had never been so humili- 
ated previously. Chance brooded and 
plotted during the winter. He was con- 
tinually rumored to be involved in one 
trade or another, but the rumors were 
always started by Chance, and it was 
always Chance being traded for a star. 
General Manager Fred Haney was not 
impressed by the rumors. Chance then 
shifted the campaign to the subject of 
money. In his rookie year he had made 
the minimum major league salary of 

S7.000. and he was raised to 515,000 for 
1963. After Chance lost 18 games. Haney 
offered him the same salary for 1964. 
Chance balked, reeled off his other 
pitching statistics. Despite the losses, 
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they were impressive. "I think they arc 
fantastic." Chance said. Haney did not 
agree, but eventually he relented and of- 
fered a 53.000 raise. 

Chance signed. "That's all right." he 
said. "If I pitch well and show a good 
attitude. Fred says he'll give me an extra 

57.000. " Chance had a poor start in 
1964. and Rigney sent him to the bull- 
pen for a while. After superb relief work 
he was again made a starter, and he 
pitched well — though without luck. The 
promised extra money was not forth- 
coming. "Haney's gone back on his 
word." Chance complained. "I want my 

57.000. or I want to be traded." He 
showed up one day washing car win- 
dows at a service station. "My family 
has to eat." he said. Haney laughed — 
for a while, anyway. Skillfully using the 
press. Chance kept attacking Haney. 
"There's no room for me and Fred on 
this here club." he said finally. "I hate 
that man and I’ll never speak to him 
again, not about salary or anything else." 
At this point. Chance was invited to 
talk things over with the Angels’ top 
officials. Gene Autry and Bob Reynolds. 
Dean was given his extra money and re- 
sponded with brilliant pitching the rest 
of the season. Now. after receiving a 
S42.0(X) contract for 1965. Chance says 
he is extremely fond of Haney. "There’s 
nothing in the world,” he says, "that I 
wouldn't do for that man. He's a fair 
and generous man.” 

Mon«y and me 

Chance was really not being inconsist- 
ent. Haney’s generosity with the 1965 
contract pleased him immensely; if there 
is one thing that fascinates him more 
than himself, it is money. The mere men- 
tion of money brings a glitter to his 
eyes and a pounding beat to his voice. 
Riding around Wooster with one of his 
many advisers, a lawyer named Henry 
Critchticld. the conversation, which 
Dean dominated, held fast to money. 

"Look at that house. Hank," shouted 
Chance. "How much you think that 
cost?" 

"Oh. about 560.000." said Hunk. 

"Hey, look at that bank," said Dean. 
"My. what a pretty bank." 

"Yeah.” said Hank, unimpressed. 

"Hey, about that farm. Hank?" asked 
C hance. "How much you think he'll 
lake for it? Four hundred acres. He'll 
probably want SI 50.(X)0. ^'ou think he'll 
take 5100.000. Hank?" 


•‘Maybe." Hunk said. 

"Hey. look at ihal nice bank," yelled 
Cliancc. passing another monument to 
bland architecture. 

"Just have another good year." Hank 
smiled. Chance had belter, because there 
arc plenty of people hoping he will be 
unable to back up his brag and bluster. 

"If he doesn't keep making it big." 
says one friend. "I'm afraid he'll end up 
being just a bitter, big-mouth farmer." 

Chance docs not think so. "If I never 
have another good year, and if I’m out 
of the majors in two years. I'll feel bad. 
but it wouldn't Ik the end of the world- 
I'd just plunge into farming, and 1 
wouldn't even look back. I might think 
of the money I missed, now and then. 
But I'm just a farmer. 1 belong on the 
farm because that's what I know best. 
I never want to live anywhere but on a 
farm here in Wooster. I like the people 
here, and you can dcjKnd on them. 
Some of the people here don't like me 
for the way 1 acted, hut I'm a changed 
man after last season. No more cards. 
No more late hours. No more pool.” 

"No more criticism of other players, 
cither?" he was asked. 

"Look, sure I knocked ’em. but really 
they deserved it,” he said. "And you'll 
never hear me knock a guy Ischind his 
back like the others do. Anyway. I only 
knock the guys that don't put out. Take 
last year. 1 can't say enough good things 
about Bobby Knoop and Jim Fregosi 
and JiK Adcock. They were a big help 
in my winning 20 games. In fact, the 
players named Knoop the most valuable 
player. 1 didn't even vote for myself." 

"Did that bother you?" 

"No," he said, "I'm not popular. I'm 
a bad loser." 

"No, you're not." a friend protested. 
"You're just honest." 

"Well, anyway." Chance said, "I'm 
gonna keep my big mouth shut this year. 

I really am a changed man." 

"Where do you think the Angels will 
finish?" he was asked. 

Chance paused a moment, and then 
he .said, ”\V'e]), not too good. Without 
me out there, they'd be even worse. The 
only way they could move up is if they 
trade me." 

"What could they get for you?" 

"Five front-line players." he said. 

Everybody laughed, but not Dean. 

"Trouble is," he moaned, "nobody 
appreciates me for what I really am.” 

Ring Lardner would have. end 
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rapids somt* lUO meandering 
miles upstream IVom the sea would seem to b(‘ an unlikely spot to catch tarpon. But 
each year— iVoiti March to .lone— great schools of the huge, silvery iish roll in the 
rocky shallows of the murky San Juan River far from its mouth in the (-aribhean. 
Why they seek out these tepid rapids remains a mystery— tarpon spawn in brackish 
coastal waters — and their behavior is eijually enigmatic. These seemingly strayed 
tarpon strike readily at arlihcial Inres, and in a day's fishing an angler can hook 
and fight as many as oO on slow-sinking plugs cast into the fast water (right and 
following pages). In some ways it is a strange place to fish. Orchids ornament the 
jungle trees and the forest is noisy with the cries of Congo monkeys and the chat- 
tering of parrots. But even in this exotic setting, nothing is (piite so memorable to 
(he angler as the sight of a lUO-pound tarpon arcing up out of the water in a twist- 
ing. spray-showering leap — a flash of silver against a backdrop of lush vegetation. 



PAINTINGS BY TOM ALLEN 






Anchored above a rapids, an Indian bo_v in a dngoul plays a 



u iidly Icapinj,^ larpoii on a liandliiie wliilo liis friond wails to gaff it with a harpoon. 




Tjirimn . 


Tlie fisliermeii.h 


who visit the San Juan River arc few - 
a handful of Nicaraguan sportsmen and the local Indians. When Artist Tom 
Allen and four fishing friends arrived at tl Toro Rapids last May. they 
quickly discovered how uneducated the tarpon were. It vvas obvious they 
had never seen a plug before. At the end of live days of fishing the visitors 
had fought hundreds of tarpon from 20 to 100 pounds. Most of the fish 
were on just long enough to make a few spectacular jumps. "Those that 
hooked themselves." explains Allen, "simply turned on the power and 
bored downriver into the shallow rapids, leaving us with two choices; vve 
could break them otf and lose plugs and line, or we could crash down 
through the rapids and continue the battle below in calm water. We lost a 
lot of plugs and line." The few lish that they managed to keep out of the 
rapids and away from the slashing jaws oft he seven-foot freshwater sharks 
in the river were given to the Indians, who grind the fish up into tarpon 
sausage. 

The San Juan is surprisingly accessible to anglers, and at bargain rates. 
Five days of lishing. plus round-trip air fare, guides and lodging cost Allen 
and his friends less than S500 each. They took a Lanica Airlines DC-6 from 
Miami to Managua north of Lake Nicaragua, where they met their out- 
fitter. Alfredo Requillard Jr. They then flew in three chartered Cessnas over 
the lake to San Carlos, where they transferred to outboard-powered dug- 
outs for the 20-mile trip downriver. 

The menu at camp — a gaily painted Indian farmhouse - was skimpy, but 
the food was hearty and vvcil-cookcd. The main dish was ^i/atusa, wild pig 
shot by their farmer host and cooked vvith beans and rice on a portable 
kerosene stove. One night the expedition ate three unborn shark pups cut 
out of the belly of a female shark caught with parachute cord, a hook baited 
with tarpon and a five-gallon gas can that served as a buoy. The tender 
white strip down the backbone tasted like grouper. 

"We swam in the shallow, spring-fed tributary streams, spent four hours 
taking a siesta in the middle of each day and enjoyed the jungle noises.” 
savs Allen. "It was better than the sound track of an old Tarzan movie." 


.\lter a moi'iiiiiK's fisliing (top left). .41len and his friends 
stop at a plantation for drinks in a hihiscns-sliaded patio. 


RACING BENEATH THE PEAKS 

Having torn up mutual tickets at tracks in two hemispheres, an ever-optimistic handicapper rounds out his 
experiences among the mountains that surround Phoenix and Santa Anita by M. R. WERNER 


R acing has been my recreation and 
avocation for much of my adult life. 
1 have indulged in it in the hot-dog at- 
mosphere of New York City's environs, 
under the elms of rustic Saratoga, at ru- 
ral Goshen, in the bluegrass and bour- 
bon country of Kentucky, among the 
flamingos and mink of Florida's Hia- 
leah, in the crab-cake and black-eyed 
Susan surroundings of Maryland, with 
cockles and mussels at England's damp 
Epsom Downs, alongside the toppers 
and bowiers of Ascot, with the aid of 
Jameson and Ciuinness at Ireland's Cur- 
ragh, on the edge of the forest and cha- 


teau of Chantilly, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne amidst Paris elegance and on the 
outskirts of drab Moscow. But until re- 
cently I had never been racing surround- 
ed by mountains. To remedy that short- 
coming 1 spent a few days in Phoenix, 
Ariz. for its three kinds of racing, and at 
Santa Anita to watch some of Califor- 
nia's — and the world's — best Thorough- 
bred action. 

Phoenix, where J arrived on a Monday 
night, when the craggy brown mountains 
all around its periphery were turning to 
a deep purple, has tracks for Thorough- 
breds, Siandardbreds and dogs. The next 


morning the president of Phoenix Trot- 
ting Park, James J. Dunnigan, showed 
me the town and his brand-new harness 
track, about three-quarters of an hour's 
drive from the heart of Phoenix' ncon- 
lightcd, used-car and supermarket area. 
Mr. Dunnigan, who is about the size of 
a jockey, is an ex-Bronx horseplayer who 
has become a cactus enthusiast. Since 
1942 he has operated the harness raceway 
near Outfalo, and the company that op- 
erates Phoenix Trotting Park is incor- 
porated with the Bulfalo enterprise, so 
that the old and established can support 
the new and struggling. Looking for a 




place to sp>end his winters. Mr. Dunni- 
gan settled on Phoenk about 15 years 
ago. He talks in clipped, direct New 
Yorkese and refuses to give anybody, in- 
cluding himself, a bum steer. 

We drove first to a large tract of land 
in the western part of Phoenix, where 
the Goodyear tire people own 14.000 
acres. There was a ground-breaking that 
morning for an IK-hole addition to the 
existing 18-hole golf course Goodyear 
owns, and a luncheon a-Terward at The 
Wigwam to announce Goodyear plans 
for housing and factories in the vicinity. 
Clow-ning by the actor Phil Harris, as- 
sisted by smiting Tony Lcma and grave, 
quiet Robert Trent Jones, golf course ar- 
chitect, who is designing the new course, 
helped launch Goodyear's enterprise as 
Scotch and n'tariini glasses tinkled and a 
medium-sized Goodyear blimp hovered 
protectively above. 



After the Goodyear luncheon. Mr. 
Dunnigan drove me to his harness plant 
near The Wigwam for an inspection lour 
preliminary to attending the races that 
night. We passed large herds of grazing 
sheep and green, irrigated fields planted 
to cotton. The new 640-acrc track is lo- 
cated on a vast plain entirely surrounded 
by distant and varied brown mountains. 

Phoenix Trotting Park had its incep- 
tion a couple of years ago when Karl 
and Norbert Abel, large landowners in 
Arizona, decided to put some of their 
spare property to racetrack use, though 
neither of them had previously been at- 
tracted to racing. Governor Paul Fan- 
nin. now a U-S- Senator from Arizona, 
interested in further development of the 
capital city, threw his support behind the 
project fora Phoenix harness track. Since 
they had in Jimmy Dunnigan an expe- 
rienced operator of harness racing, they 
solicited his aid. He, in turn, interested 
Norman Woolworih, harness racing 
owner and enthusiast, and some other 
out-of-state capitalists in the enterprise. 
Ivone Grassetlo, of Padua, Italy, who is 
both a horseman and architect of trucks 
and other structures in various parts of 
the world, was employed to design a 
modern five-eighths-of-a-mile track. 

Before racing began last January II, 
with a ribbon-cutting presided over by 
George Morton Levy, chairman of the 
board of Roosevelt Raceway, and the 
famous Grand Circuit harness drivers. 
Stanley Dancer, Billy Haughton and 
Joe O'Brien. Phoenix Park had cost 
59,500.000. It is built along modern, 
functional lines, but without any gaudy- 
colored plastic bas-reliefs. For decora- 
tion there are a couple of expensive, 
Stonehengelike slabs near the entrance. 
Visibility from the stands is good in the 
bright, clear southwestern air, and the 
seats for 5,400 bettors are comfortable, 
with plenty of cafeterias and a pleasant 
Sunset Casino for more luxurious dining. 
Catering is supplied by Harry M. Ste- 
vens, Inc,, which handles ail New York 
tracks. Nature provides the superb 
mountains. When enough green dollars 
come through the mutuel machines there 
will be additional landscaping so that 
the desert may become rosier. 

The whole layout would have delight- 
ed the heart of a Phoenix pioneer, "Lord” 
Darrel Duppa. an English adventurer, 
scholar and inebriate, who is credited 


with giving I’hocnix its name. Looking 
over the prehistoric mounds and irriga- 
tion canals surrounded by desert land in 
the 1860s. Lord Duppa suggested that 
the recently established village be called 
Phoenix after the mythical bird of great 
beauty- the only one of its kind, alleged 
to have lived in Arabia for about 500 
years — which burned itself on a funeral 
pyre only to rise from its ashes in the 
fullness of youth to live another cycle of 
500 years. He predicted that the city 
would arise, phoenix! ike. “new and more 
beautiful than these ashes of the past.” 
Lord Duppa might have made a good 
handicapper. for Phoenix has developed 
steadily and beautifully. Since the end 
of World War II, the population of the 
Greater Phoenix area has grown from 
150,000 to 750.000. 

Phoenix had Grand Circuit harness 
racing in the first two decades of this 
century, but trotting and pacing lan- 
guished and died in 1949. Then the Abel 
brothers, Governor Fannin and Jimmy 
Dunnigtin came along. It is an uphill job 
to educate the natives and tourists, who 
are accustomed to Thoroughbreds dur- 
ing the day at Turf Paradise and dogs at 
night at Greyhound Park — both much 
closer to the center of the city— to the 
fascinations of watching horses attached 
to sulkies and to betting quincllas and 
doubles on them. 

1 arrived Tuesday night in lime for the 
third of the eight-race card, having been 
detained by southwestern hospitality at 
a cocktail party given by Phoenix sports- 
writers. After a quick study of conforma- 
tion 1 bet S5 win S5 place on Shaftcr 
Meadow, a 4-year-old gelding pacer, 
which finished second, so 1 only lost 
$1. Thereafter my luck varied, as usual 
throughout my racing career. Three oth- 
er rewarding bets gave me a net profit 
on my first night of Phoenix racing of 
S47.50, The card that night consisted of 
two trots and six paces, and the purses 
were mostly 5700, with features of S800 
and 5900. The attendance was disap- 
pointing to Mr. Dunnigan. A violent 
wind and rainstorm during the afternoon 
and a sharp drop in temperature to the 
40s. rare in Phoenix, discouraged night 
excursionists. Only 1.605 showed up, 
and they bet only 529.476. On opening 
night, January II. 1965, 12.223 had come 
out. On the way home in his car Mr. 
Dunnigan hopefully remarked that when 
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Roosevelt Raceway first opened in New 
York in I940attcndance and handle were 
proportionately dismal, and that he and 
his associates are prepared for a period 
of deficit years before natives and visi- 
tors begin to appreciate the delights of 
harness racing under the desert stars. 

Mr. Dunnigan at first had resisted the 
quinella (a bet that two horses will finish 
first or second in a race) and the twin 
double at his track, but he was assured 
that if he ever hoped to draw crowds 
from the dogs, where there is a quinella 
on every one of the 1 1 nightly races, as 
well as a “Big Q,” a twin quinella. on 
the lOth and 11th races, he would have 
to bow to what the gambling public 
wants. Phoenix Trotting Park now has 
a daily double on the first and second 
races, quinelias on the second, third, 
fourth, six, seventh and eighth races, 
and a twin double involving the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth. Phoenix, Dun- 
nigan pointed out, can only expand to 
the west, where his track is located, and 
he is counting heavily on the Goodyear 
land development to turn his deficits 
into surpluses. 

Next day, Wednesday, there was rac- 
ing at Phoenix’s Thoroughbred track. 


Francis B. Campbell Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of Turf Paradise, whom I had 
met at the sportswriters’ cocktail party, 
kindly offered to drive me to the track 
in time for the daily double. The day was 
clear and the sky a brilliant blue, with 
enough zip in the air to satisfy an East- 
erner. Effete Westerners, used to 70s and 
80s, were shivering a bit. 

Turf Paradise, which is in its 10th 
year, is one of the prettiest small tracks 
1 have ever visited. The rim of mountains 
is nearer and clearer than at any other 
Phoenix park; the flower beds are attrac- 
tive, and since Wednesday was "Ladies’ 
Day," with female admission free, there 
was a plenitude of female pulchritude 
accompanied by sports in sombreros. 
The track was heavy because of Tues- 
day’s storm, and I got the idea quickly 
that horses that came off the pace were 
winners. The horses were not stakes ani- 
mals, most of them being claimers, w ith 
prices ranging from 51,500 to 54,250. 
The purses for the 10 races were usually 
51,000, with a 52,000 purse for the fea- 
ture. i won the first race, which was a 
six-furlong sprint— as were eight of the 
10 races — when Little Heel, an 8-year- 
old gelding, a $7,80-to-Sl shot, came 


into the lead in the stretch, and I had 
a 564.50 profit on my $5 win 55 place 
bet. with one of my four daily-double 
tickets alive, But Copper Boot, the fa- 
vorite in the second, with which 1 had 
coupled Little Heel, failed to threaten 
and finished third. The fourth race was 
the first one on which there was quinella 
betting, and I hit the quinella, paying a 
mere 515.40 for 52, when Mio Pass, a 
7-ycar-old marc, beat my other horse, 
Shippin In, a 7-year-old gelding, by a 
head. Turf Paradise has had to emulate 
the dogs by instituting a “Big Q," which 
is a double quinella, based at Paradise 
on the ninth and 10th races. My Big Q 
was dead after the ninth race. However, I 
won a 510 bet in the 10th and last race 
on Firebolt, a 6-ycar-old gelding, who 
came off the pace to win by a head. My 
profit on the day was 561.90, and my 
hospitable hosts were congratulatory and 
impressed, for they were losing. 

That same night 1 went to Greyhound 
Park. Phoenix’ dog track, which is with- 
in walking distance of many offices and 
factories. Sitting at a good table on the 
dining terrace, with a fine view of the 
entries and finish line, 1 tried to handicap 
those diminutive animals, which arc 
hard enough to sec except with binocu- 
lars, let alone handicap. The crowd of 
5.300, large for Wednesday, appeared to 
be tense, active and interested. It bet 
5180,951. The dog fans were less well 
groomed than the harness and Thor- 
oughbred crowd and had to be active, 
for the dogs for the next race were 
brought out almost as soon as the results 
of the previous race were official. There 
w as a race every 17 minutes and a quinel- 
la on every one of the 1 1 events, as well 
as the "Big Q” involving the 10th and 
1 Ith races. You had to he almost as fast 
on your feet as an untampered-with dog 
to make your selections and get to the 
windows on time. By the time the 11th 
race came on I was bored and tired and 
had blown 556 of my profits on harness 
and Thoroughbred horses. 

I have seen dog races only twice be- 
fore, once at London's While City and 
once at Tampa. Both of those tracks had 
more style than Greyhound Park in 
Phoenix, but the quick and unsatisfac- 
tory action was just as disturbing. In 
my opinion, dogs should be confined to 
hearths and gentlemen's estates or ladies’ 
laps and not be put to chasing a crazy 
mechanical rabbit to satisfy the gambling 
mania of people w ho belong in the cellar 
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Why will you like Jarman shoes made of "Corfam”? For one thing, because they are so easy to 
wipe them occasionally with a soft cloth and they look almost like new. They go without 
polish for months. For another thing, because “Corfam"' b-r-e-a-t-h-c-s, and yet is water-repel- 
lent, Also because "Corfam" is flexible and long-wearing and holds its shape. Just ask your 
nearby Jarman dealer to fit you in a pair of these handsome shoes, and you too will say. 
" "Corfam" is wonderful!” Available at Jarman tlealers and Jarman stores throughout the country. 
A Iso Jarman Jrs. for boys. 


Left: J5169 About 525.00 

Center: J5170 About 527.00 

Right: J7711 (Motion-Fit last) About 525.00 


(Prices slightly higher In the West) 


JARMAN SHOE COM PA NY. NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE • A DIVISION OF 



FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES THROUGH LOBILUARD RESEARCH 



Call for pleasure. ..call for Kent! 

Kent delivers the taste you want in a 
cigarette today Kent combines the 
finest "Flavor-Blended" tobaccos with 
the Kent filter. No wonder... 



Kin, 


KENT 


SATISFIES BEST 


MOUNTAIN RACING 


cvMiftHta 


ofa garage shooting craps. Thrcc'furlong 
races for baby Thoroughbreds are bad 
enough belting and watching, but grey- 
hound races at five-sixteenths of a mile 
are even more frustrating. The yapping 
of the hounds is in harmony with the 
yapping of the greedy bettors. 1 truly 
believe that if cockroaches could be 
trained to stay on course some people 
would bet heavily on them. How else 
explain that Greyhound Park has been 
getting about four times the attendance 
and handle of Phoenix Trotting I’ark, 
and usually belters the attendance and 
handle at Turf Paradise? 

Thursday night I went back to the 
Trotting Park with relief. The atmos- 
phere was less frantic, more decorous 
and the animals worth watching. Once 
more the spectators were few — 1 ,755, as 
opposed to the 4.620 at the dogs the 
same night — and they bet 
only 527,829 on six paces 
and two trots, as opposed 
to the 5156,494 bet by dog- 
betting fanciers. In addi- 
tion to higher handles and 
larger attendance than the 
trotters, especially on Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday 
nights, Greyhound Park 
has minuscule expenses, 
since dogs do not require 
stable areas or starting 
gales more elaborate than 
boxes with slits. 

During my last night of 
Phoenix mountain racing I hit the daily 
double, paying a mere SI 9.60 for S2, and 
a quinclla paying 545.60 for 52, but I had 
managed, by the time the last race was 
over, to turn my night's profit into a loss 
of 57.40. After all my betting at harness. 
Thoroughbred and dogs, I left Phoenix 
on Friday with a net profit of 546. 

I had hoped to make the races at Los 
Angeles' Santa Anita, a flight of an hour 
from Phoenix, that Friday afternoon, 
but a hydraulic leak in the plane that 
was to take me there — and to a fortune, 
of course— forced me to spend that after- 
noon at Phoenix airport reflecting in my 
whiskey that planes arc sometimes no 
more reliable than dogs. 

Saturday, however, I did make mag- 
nificent Santa Anita in plenty of time 
for the San Antonio Handicap, 550,000 
added. At Santa Anita a big mountain 
range faces the crowd; and as the air 
erew less dusty toward post time for the 
feature, the range grew sharp and tran- 


quil. and the infield turf course was a 
bright emerald in the dying day. 

The races here were first-rale, and it 
was good to see classy animals again, 
despite the fact that my handicapping 
was better with cheaper at Phoenix. I 
left 544 of my profit in California, giv- 
ing me all of 52 to take back to New 
York for plunging at Yonkers and Aque- 
duct. (jun Bow. potential Horse of 1965, 
ran beautifully from wire to wire to win 
the San Antonio by three quarters of a 
length, with Manuel Ycaza up. 

Sunday morning I started from Bever- 
ly Hills for the Los Angeles airport. My 
taxi driver turned out to be from New 
York's Lower East Side (although he as- 
sured me that after several years in Los 
Angeles he wouldn't take New York if 
they gave it to him), and he had also 
lived in Monticello, N.Y., where there is 


a harness track. He told me exuberantly 
about a pacer he and a friend picked up 
at Monticello for 5200, who was fixing 
to make them a fortune when he bowed 
a tendon. My driver's accent made me 
feel as though I were home on the Hud- 
son again. 1 asked him if he liked San- 
ta Anita. “Santa Anita, Santa Anita, 
don't mention Santa Anita to me,” he 
screamed. “That Gay Beau, that Gay 
Beau, 1 had a feller in my cab yesterday, 
he was on his way to bet Gay Beau with 
his bookie, and what do I do. 1 stay in 
my cab trying to make a lousy living.” 
Gay Beau won the third when 1 was there 
and paid 556 for 52. 1, too, had been kick- 
ing myself for not making a good living. 

Arizona and California racing in their 
respective ways are as pleasing— except 
the dogs — as much racing I have seen. 
Now that I have been racing among the 
mountains, J am hankering for a visit to 
Gfilifornia'? Ilel Mar, whrrp. 1 tinH«>r< 
Stand, “the turf meets the surf.” bnp 



NOW you can have a 

Safe Deposit Box 

in your home 



Safeguard your deeds, valuables, 
keepsakes from fire and theft . . . yet 
have them instantly available any- 
time, Built like a safe. Herculee 
Home Vaults carry official SMNA Are 
resistive label. Wall, closet, portable 
models with key or combination lock 
at otfice equipment dealers. Cheek 
Yellow Pages under '‘Safee." 

SEND rOR FREE 

household inventory 
folder. In case of tire, 
have a record of aii 
items arid value. 

MEILINK STEEL SAFE COMPANY 

Dept. ISO • Box 2567 • Toledo 6. Ohio 
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PEOPLE 


His famous bald head concealed I 
beneath a fur hat instead of a ' 
helmet. Y. A. Tittle (below) took 
to the slopes near Tahoe City, j 
Calif, for his first scrimmage on I 
skis. Accompanied by sons Mike 
and Pat. the former Giant quar- 
terback completed the outing 
with passing grades, despite 
some unexpected first downs. 

The most popular piece of furni- 
ture in Fred .Astaire's Bel Air, 
Calif, home is a pool table. "I've I 
been accused of building my I 
house around it," says the danc- 
ing master, "and perhaps that's 
true." Astaire, who attended 
the U.S. billiard championships 
in nearby Burbank last week, 
has played with such top hats as 
Willie Mosconi. "Of course. I'm 
more or less a caddie to them," 
the actor admits, right on cue. 

On u visit to Australia, Prince 
Philip expressed the hope that 
the newly founded Australian 
Conservation Foundation 
would be able to stem the 
slaughter of kangaroos, koalas 
and platypuses. "Thcyarc unique 
to Australia and only Austral- 
ianj can save them," chided the 
Prince. Soberly reporting the 
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story, the Sydney Daily Minor 
also ran a picture of Philip with 
a bag of foxes and itemized his 
hunting record for the last three 
years, including a 1 963 pheasant 
shoot during which the Duke 
and his party gunned down 428 
pheasants in four hours. 

"Ernest taught me ail I know 
about fishing." said .Mary Hem- 
ingway, just before departing 
for New Zealand and some mar- 
lin fishing. "I don't consider 
what I'll be doing as roughing 
it." she added. "If 1 wanted to 
rough it. I'd spend the winter in 
New York.” 

"Detroit goal by No. 9, Howe. 
Assist to No. 8, Howe." boomed 
the voice of (he announcer. It 
was enough to make Red Wing 
fans blink, opponcnt.i! shudder 
and Gordie Howe and his wife 
beam. The announcer was refer- 
ring to Mark and Marly Howe, 
ages 9 and II. who play for the 
Detroit Roosiertails. This lat- 
est bit of Howc-io-do-it came in 
the sixth Internationa! Peewee 
Hockey Tournament again.st a 
team from Sherbrooke. Quebec. 
And, as usual, the Howes had it. 
The Roosiertails won 5-4. 

Her slacks were shapeless, the 
ski Jacket hung like a sack and 
the gloves would have been bulky 
on a gorilla, but underneath all 
that was shapely Ann-Margret 
out for a spin on her tnolorcycle 
through Culver City. A very fast 
spin. And right by a cop to boot. 
A smile usually takes care of 
those things, but not this time. 
The stonchearted officer gave 
her a ticket and that was that. 
"My machine is geared for 80,” . 
she wailed. "What's the fun of 
having the thing if you can't cut i 
it loose now and then?" 

While resting at the Laguna 
Beach Country Club Village in 
California with the rest of the 
Russian national team between 
track meets, IgorTer-Ovancsyan 
took a few golfing pointers from 
local pro Dave Adams. "I will 
be the champion golfer of the 
Soviet Union," the broad jump- 


er announced proudly after one 
lesson. "1 will also be the only 
golfer in the Soviet Union." 

Never one to pass up a rugged 
challenge. Cliff Robertson de- 
cided to try a little bulldogging 
while vacationing at a dude 
ranch in Walsenburg, Colo. And 
why not'.’ The hero of PT 109 
had handled such things a.s a 
booming surf and a spirited 
horse with consummate skill. 
So Robertson bore down on the 
steer, flung himself from his 
horse and prepared to flip the 
critter. Unaware of the actor's 
imposing credentials, the steer 
flipped Robertson instead, in- 
juring his right leg. 

Fallen Skier of the Week: 
.lulin F. Kennedy Jr., who stoi- 
cally snovs plowed about the bit- 
ter-cold slopes of Whitcface 
Mountain in New York without 
complaint until he collapsed 
into a mound of snow. He 
emerged saying: "I wanna go 
back to Hyannis Port." 

No chip off the old block. Gary 
Farr, son of the former British 
world heavyweight challenger 
Tommy Farr, has been at vari- 


ous limes a lumberjack, a deep- 
sea fisherman, a lifeguard and 
a wandering minstrel. Now he 
is a pop singer. In fact, the 
younger Farr has been just 
about everything in his 21 years 
except a fighter. And that's fine 
with Tommy. "No one is that 
hungry." said the old slugger. 
"Especially a boy of mine." 

"It isn't exactly a v.acaiion,"said 
Sophia Lorcti (bchw), on lo- 
cation in Gruycrc, Switzerland 
(where the chccsc comes from) 
for the making of the film Latly 
L, "but it's better than being 
stuck in the studio." And with 
that. Sophia and co-star Paul 
Newman hauled olT and heaved 
a fusillade of snow balls at some 
stagehands, thereby providing a 
little ham with the cheese. 

Looking like the very model 
of a modern general manager. 
Ralph Houk showed up at Fort 
Lauderdale, Flu, last week with 
a 13-foot Boston Whaler at- 
tached to the back of his car. 
Having already signed all of his 
Yankee players to contracts. 
Houk is obviously anticipating 
a strenuous spring sailing — er, 
training— session. 



A few words to women 
who don’t want to talk 
about Life Insurance. 



Okay then — let's talk about college for the kids. Let's talk about the busi- 
ness investment your husband wants to make someday. Let's talk about the 
islands you want to visit when your husband retires. Let's talk about saving 
money and earning dividends. Let's talk about the good feeling you gel 
when your husband has protected you well. That's what we talk about 
when we talk to husbands and wives about Life Insurance. Not 
so frightening — is it? STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICAN^g/ 


State Muti 


LHe Assurance Company of America. Worcester. Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life- Heallh-G 


TENNIS /Huston Horn 



Tennis has become such a popular winter sport that indoor facilities, such as the one above, are sprouting 
by the score. Yet the demand for space is so great that many courts are reserved before they are built 


As long as there’s a place to go, let It snow 


A t 25^ below zero it was cold enough 
to raise goose bumps on the ball, but 
for four housewives in Sioux Falls. S. 
Dak. the regular Wednesday morning 
tennis game went off without a hitch. In 
Chicago, meanwhile, a day-long blizzard 
failed to scrub the scheduled doubles 
match among four North Shore dentists, 
and on Long Island two executive com- 
muters fought their way through a rain- 
storm to a large, warehouselike build- 
ing in order to get in a few quick sets 
before breakfast and the train ride to 
Manhattan. 

The weather outside is frightful, but 
no longer do such conditions send north- 
ern tennis addicts fleeing to Fort Lauder- 
dale. Ilverywhere you look, people arc 
playing tennis indoors — in New York, 
( hicago. Salt Lake City, at noon, mid- 
night or 7 in the morning. In the past 
four years the number of sheltered courts 
in New York. New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut alone has increased by more than 
70, and Chicago, which tiad 11 indoor 


courts in I960, now has 45. Not since the 
days of conspicuous wealth, when any 
estate worthy of the name had an indtwr 
court roofed over in glass and lush with 
clinging ivy on the walls, has the game 
had it so well for so many months out 
of the year. And the boom is just be- 
ginning. 

Unless a man's name happens to be 
Whitney, Vanderbilt or Phipps, his im- 
pressions of indoor tennis have probably 
been shaped by stabbing at the game in 
dank and dreadful high school gymna- 
siums or National Ciuard armories where 
the lighting is a few watts this side of the 
gloaming and hitting the ball as it careens 
off the waxy hardwood floors is truly a 
shot in the dark. Says Joseph Struhl. 
who operates two of the modern indoor 
facilities on Long Island: “There have 
always been places w here you could play 
tennis in the winter, but for the first 
time the public is finding places designed 
for the game.” 

The public now pays from S4 to SIO 


an hour for the use of a court, and for its 
money has a choice of two different types 
of buildings, Fainthearted entrepreneurs, 
not totally convinced indoor tennis is 
here to stay, favor erecting huge, vinyl- 
coated nylon bubbles over regulation 
clay or composition courts. The bubbles, 
which can be taken down and stored in 
the summer, cost about SI5.000 and. 
sustained by low-pressure air. can be 
healed and lighted. An added advantage 
is that sunlight seeps through the skin 
and creates an illusion, at least, of the 
wide open spaces. Builders taking the 
long view, however, are working with 
concrete and steel and aluminum. In 
Manhattan, the roof of a freight termi- 
nal is being converted for a 15-court in- 
stallation, but most of the buildings, 
found usually on the fringes of suburban 
towns, resemble airplane hangars, with 
side walls about 16 feel high and with 
the roof rising to a peak about 40 feet 
high. The cost runs from $150,000 up. 

I>ependingon which salesman was the 
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more convincing, lighting for indoor 
tennis is either fluorescent or mercury 
vapor, and the buildings are heated by 
either infrared reflectors or warmed air. 
In all cases, the temperature is main- 
tained in the upper 50s, and the lighting 
is bright enough to encourage the few 
inevitable wearers of sunglasses. Ex- 
traneous touches include sauna baths 
and exercise rooms, but Baltimore's Ed- 
die Jacobs stresses the asceticism of his 
Town Tennis Club. “This isn’t a country 
club,” he says. “It is strictly for people 
who want to play tennis." And people 
who want to play tennis do not ask for 
much. Tennis Indoors, a two-court facil- 
ity in Roslyn, N.Y., electronically un- 
locks itself and turns on its lights and 
its healers every morning at 6:45 while 
the owner sleeps on at home. 

The composition of the courts you find 
indoors is what you find outdoors — w ith 
the exception of live grass. The nearest 
thing to that is a vinyl grass that was 
first developed for doormats and can be 
put down in squares like a kitchen floor. 
Otherwise the court surface is whatever 
the traffic will bear. The traffic along 
the north shore of Long Island, the site 
of many of the old estate courts, is par- 
ticularly choosy and will settle for noth- 
ing but red clay or green composition 
clay. Both surfaces require daily sprin- 
kling and raking and arc the bane of the 
proprietor but, as one says, “If I put in 
anything else around here I'd lose all 
my business. Asphalt and cork arc just 
as good, I think — and a lot easier to 
take care of — but it's not the custom in 
these parts.” Between the red clay and 
the green composition, nobody can prove 
which is superior. But red clay has one 
asset that cannot be discounted: it will 
stain a pair of glaringly white new sneak- 
ers a becoming dusty rose. "1 sometimes 
see people rubbing their shoes in the 
stuff to get them smudged,” says one ob- 
servant manager. “That way everybody 
knows they're longtime tennis buffs.” 

In tennis, unlike most businesses, po- 
tential profit is not always the determin- 
ing factor in the construction of indoor 
courts. Around New York, for example, 
the boom seems to be self-generating, 
and today’s builder was yesterday’s play- 
er, The first indoor court on Long Island 
that was open to the public was built 
in Great Neck by a leaching professional 
named Joe Fishbach. Nowadays all his 
competitors can trace their original en- 


thusiasm back to him — and he traces 
his back to an even earlier court in West- 
chester County. As an example, one of 
Fish bach's first customers was Joe Struhl, 
a zealous summertime player. “I began 
thinking that if 1 put up my own place 
I could have all the time I wanted for 
me and the family,” says Struhl. “And 
I could also have the lighting the way 
1 wanted it and the heating and so on. 
It would be custom-made to my tastes, 
and I could let my customers pay for 
it.” By the time the earihmovcrshowed 
up, Struhl's place, four miles east of 
Great Neck, was 50% booked, and now, 
in its third season, it is 90',‘o booked. 
Last October he and a friend, Leon 
Soloway, opened a four-court building 
Just across the East River from Manhat- 
tan, and it is already operating at well 
over the break-even point. 

This desire to build for oneself has 
been the inspiration elsewhere as well. 
Never “really considering whether it was 
a sound investment,” several tennis-hap- 
py businessmen in Sioux Falls built the 
town a court five years ago. The court, 
however, isconcrete, “so it could be used 
to bale hay if people stopped playing 
tennis.” Philadelphia’s Harvey Good- 
stcin, an insurance executive, went into 
the indoor business in self-defense. “Like 
so many tennis fanatics,” he says, “1 used 
to get melancholia in the winter, to the 
point that I would round up a couple 
of friends to fly down to, say, Puerto 
Rico for a few days of tennis. Figuring 
that out later. I found we were s|x:nding 
a few hundred dollars an hour.” Now, 
in his S300.000 building, Goodsiein gets 
his tennis free. 

Of course, if the boom continues, in- 
door tennis may outdo itself, although 
in some towns that almost seems im- 
possible. In Roslyn there are three build- 
ings — with u total of nine courts — and. 
with the exception of Saturday nights, 
they arc nearly always occupied. One of 
the Roslyn court.? has a weekly reserva- 
tion for a United Nations foursome — 
they drive 60 miles round trip to play — 
and courts in Bloomfield, near Hartford, 
Conn., attract players from Vermont and 
New Hampshire. “But even if we do run 
out of players. I'm not worried.” says 
Bernard Cohen, manager of the Tower 
Tennis Club in Roslyn. “We’ll just en- 
courage our regulars to play twice as 
much. From what I've seen, they won’t 
need much encouragement.” end 
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t'ill up with peach brandy flavor 



Here’s peach brandy by the pipe bowlful. 
For new John Rolfe Mixture weds the finest 
tobaccos wiih the exclusive flavor and aro- 
ma of peach brandy, It's a pleasure break- 
through for smokers and everyone around 
them. For a free pack, jot your name and 
address on a card and mail 
to John Rolfe. Box 3-AC. 

Richmond. Virginia. 

Larus * Brtvihcr Company. Inc., Richmond. Va. 
Fine Tobacco Products Since 1877 


HORSE Rt^OMiG/ Whitney Tower 


The little old 
ladies of Pasadena missed 

a good bet 


So did a lot of other Californians when they allowed George Pope's 
Hill Rise to go off at 12>to*1 odds in the Santa Anita Handicap 


Oan Francisco Horse Owner George 
'^Popc is opinionated about horsellesh 
— particularly if it happens to belong to 
him. When his Decidedly won the 1962 
Kentucky Derby. Decidedly, quite natu- 
rally. became to Pope the greatest horse 
that ever lived. Similarly, when his Hill 
Rise ran the last quarter of the 1964 Ken- 
tucky Derby in a shade under 24 seconds 
(which may be the fastest last quarter 
ever turned in at Churchill Downs) he 
moved way up in Pope's private ratings. 
‘"The only trouble with that race of Hill 
Rise's,” Pope says, "is that we had a 
little bad racing luck and got beat a neck 
by Northern Dancer." 

George Pope is not alone in his be- 
lief that Hill Rise was the best horse in 
last year's Derby. That is vshy he could 
hardly believe his eyes when he looked 
at the blinking tote board last Saturday 
at Santa Anita and saw that Hill Rise 
was about to go off in the StOO.OOO-add- 
cd Santa Anita Handicap at odds of 12 
to 1. A few days earlier Hill Rise had 
closed in the Caliente f uture Book at 
6 to 1. "I ligured he should be about 3 
or 4 to 1," said Pope. "Now. 1 don't bet 
on my horses, but when 1 saw this over- 
lay 1 couldn't resist putting S50 on him 
to w in." 

Hill Rise did not disappoint his owner 
in the Big 'Cap. which is how race-happy 
Angelenos refer to the mile-and-a-quar- 
tcr classic that was the first SIOO.OOO 
stake in the U.S. when it was inaugurat- 
ed exactly 30 years ago. Carrying 120 
pounds — II less than the even-money 
favorite Gun Bow and seven pounds less 
than Candy Spots — Hill Rise received a 
flawless ride from Jockey Don Pierce to 
beat Spots a length and a half. George 
Royal, a Canadian visitor, roared up 
from last place to take third money, just 


a head behind Candy Spots and six 
lengths in front of a weary Ciun Bow in 
the field of eight. Hill Rise's victory, fol- 
lowing dismal races in the Charles H. 
Strub and the San Antonio, proved once 
again that high-weighted handicaps can 
be both unpredictable and exciting. 

Gun Bow. of course, was the big horse, 
and he was attempting to become the 
first to win the Santa Anita Handicap 
with more than 130 pounds. Citation 
tried it in 1950 with 132 pounds, but 
along came Noor to beat him with 1 10. 
If Gun Bow couldn't do it with 131 
pounds, however. Candy Spots was a 
likely candidate with 127. He had fin- 
ished three-quarters of a length behind 
Gun Bow in the nine-furfong San An- 
tonio while receiving two pounds, and 
this time he was getting four. M'you con- 
sider, as Handicapper Jimmy Kilroc 
does, that two pounds equal a length at 
a mile and a quarter, you would have 
had to expect these two horses to put 
up a whale of a battle for first money. 
Hill Rise was reckoned no better than 
fifth choice, no matter what George 
Pope thought. 

It seemed certain that Gun Bow would 
either set the pace or be just off it, for 
that is how he likes to race. Ho is a run- 
ner of remarkable ability, and if he had 
not lost twice to Kelso last fall he would 
have been a near-unanimous choice as 
Horse of the Year. Even so. he had a 
highly legitimate claim to the title, hav- 
ing won stakes in California in January 
and in New York in October, while Kel- 
so. as was his habit, saved his best efforts 
for the very end of the season. Eddie Nc- 
loy, Ciun Bow's articulate and amusing 
trainer, hasn't forgotten his disappoint- 
ing near miss, as evidenced by his reply 
when he was asked a couple of months 


ago what his plans were for Gun Bow in 
1965. "Oh, shucks." he said, "we're go- 
ing for Horse of the Year honors so 
we probably won't do much with him 
until August or September." 

Gun Bow run his usual good race last 
Saturday, only this time he ran it for 
only a mile, which was not enough by 
precisely a quarter of a mile. The long- 
shot Doe Jocoy tested him most of the 
way. and then Candy Spots, who had 
laid up in third place, took over and 
looked a sure winner as the closely 
bunched pack turned for home. But 
Jockey Pierce, who apparently rides Hill 
Rise better than anybody else- including 
\\ illie Shoemaker. Pope's choice to ride 
the colt in the Kentucky Derby— had 
other ideas. "In his last two races." 
Pierce said later, "this horse seemed to 
resent my trying to keep him up close to 
the pace. This time wc decided to let him 
run his own race. It meant letting Ciun 
Bow open up a long lead on us and then 
permitting Hill Rise to ease up to the 
leaders of his own accord and when he 
felt like it." Hill Rise scrambled around 
the pacemakers and overhauled Candy 
Spots at the three-sixteenths pole. He 
went on to win with no dithculty. Tlie 
weight and his first six furlongs in 1 :09'i 
seemingly were too much for Gun Bow. 

There will, of course, be other and 
more fruitful days for Ciun Bow and 
Candy Spots, and with equal weights on 
their opponents they still arc probably 
the two best older horses in the coun- 
try. Hill Rise won't run into them again, 
at least for a while. He is stay ing in Cali- 
fornia through the Hollywood Park 
season, while Gun Bow heads cast and 
Candy Spots goes to i-Iorida for the 
March 27 Giilfstream I'ark Handicap. 

The meeting of these three in itic San- 
ta Anita Handicap was no mere coinci- 
dence. f rom its inception, this race has 
always been a major drawing card. In 
1935, the season the track opened, the 
up.scl winner was a horse called Azucar. 
and the glamorous field he defeated in- 
cluded such great names of that era as 
Equipoise, Twenty Grand, Top Row, 
Mate and Ladysnian. It was this vastly 
appealing event that established Santa 
Anita as a prosperous, going concern. 
The chic, the famous and the sporty 
quickly adopted it. "In the early days," 
says Santa Anita Director Hugh Blue, 
"the people around here didn't know 
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much about racing and they certainly 
didn't figure an afternoon at the track 
as a social occasion. At Pasadena’s 
Huntington Hotel, which they used to 
call Clod’s Waiting Room because it 
was awash with little old ladies work- 
ing their knitting needles, there was nev- 
er any talk of racing. Suddenly, after 
the first handicap, we noticed the ladies 
scrambling to buy racing forms — and 
we knew we were in. There were 100 
members of the Turf Club the first year, 
and now we ha\e 1,375, with a waiting 
list of 80, most of whom will wail for 
two years to get in.” 

In the 30 years since the first Big ’Cap 
the fields have included many of the 
greats of U.S. racing, and last Saturday, 
with 58,972 in attendance, the success 
of the event was reflected by the fact 
that the $4,966,052 wagered represented 
a new high at the track. Yet that may 
L^e beaten this Saturday, when a crowd 
of upprox 'tmuic}}’ ihcsumc sii’c a i)) .show 
up to see if Bill Perry’s Jacinto can head 
back to New York and then to Churchill 


Downs with a victory in the Santa Anita 
Derby in his saddlebag. Jacinto won 
his last warmup for this race with a 
magnificent performance in the mile- 
and-a-sixteenth San Felipe Handicap. 
Hill Rise won the San Felij'K; a year ago 
and followed it with a Santa Anita Derby 
victory. While his San Felipe was faster 
than Jacinto’s, the latter produced one 
of the (incsl exhibitions of courage and 
ability in his first elfort around two 
turns. He defeated Lucky Debonair by 
only a long neck, but it was ilie v-iiy he 
did it that was so impressive. Running 
between Ciummo and Lucky I>ebon;iir 
for nearly a mile, it would base been 
quite normal for Jacinto to chuck the 
light -which is exactly what the middle 
horse docs in such a situation 99' of 
the lime* But Jacinto apparently inherit- 
ed both guts and speed from liis daddy. 
Bold Ruler. Twice Ciummo put his 
nose in front, but Jacinto wouldn't Id 
him go and f'mahy overpowered him for 
good after they turned for home. In the 
stretch Lucky Debonair, who had been 


on the outside all the way. challenged, 
but Manuel Yca^a used his whip three 
or four times and Jacinto, in the first 
real battle of his young career, respond- 
ed bravely to come on once again. He 
was actually drawing away at the wire. 
In this week's Derby he gets eight pounds 
off and will carry 118. along with all 
other Derby starters. Once again his most 
dangerous rival should be Lucky Debo- 
nair. but Trainer Fddic Neloy, who is 
still aiming for Horse of the Year honors 
with Gun Bow, will lire an entry of CJ urn- 
mo and Philately at him, and the racing 
world may discover, two months in ad- 
vance of the Kentucky I>erby. whellier 
the big horse in l.ouisvillc is to be J.icin- 
to or something that will come out of 
this week's Flamingo at Hialeah. Last 
year Californians banked everything on 
Hill Rise. It is a pity they did not save 
some of it to put on him in last Satur- 
day’s Handicap. After 30 years of read- 
ing past performances even the JJiiJe (vJd 
ladies in Ciod’s W'aiting Rotvm should 
have known belter, end 




HOCKEY / William Leggett 



In New York, hockey’s house is not a home 

Week after week, the fans flock into Madison Square Garden to watch the Rangers play. Week after week, 
the cash registers ring with profits. But hockey in the big, hard-hearted city is a game piayed without love 


I t must be obvious by now to anyone 
interested in the game that New York 
Just plain doesn't want to have a good 
hockey team. Why it doesn't will perhaps 
forever remain a mystery, but the evi- 
dence is incontrovertible. Except for the 
(comparatively) small band of faithful 
fans who cram into Madison Square 
Garden each week to moan over its 
team's losses. New Yorkers seem utterly 
indifferent to hockey and hockey play- 
ers. The men who own and run the New 
York Rangers seem even more so. Twice 
in the last two years the Ranger manage- 
ment has given away its best players in 
trades that could be equaled only if the 
New York Yankees gave away Mickey 


Mantle one year and Roger Maris the 
ne.xt and got a handful of rookies and 
also-rans in return. Last year's end-of- 
scason Ranger trade sent Andy Bath- 
gate. the team's alltime scoring leader 
and one of the few genuine superstars 
of the game, off to Toronto just in time 
to help that team win its 12ih Stanley 
Cup. If the fans were a bit downhearted, 
Andy himself was not. "What a dilfer- 
ence,” he said with the happy smile of a 
man paroled, "between New York and 
Toronto. Back there the only time people 
recognize you as a hockey player is when 
you are going in or coming out of Madi- 
son Square Garden." 

With Andy gone, the bright star of the 


Rangers was little Camille Henry, the 
second-highest scorer in the team's his- 
tory. So this year. Just four weeks ago in 
fact, the Rangers traded off Camille— 
perhaps, though it was not so stated, 
because he was shooting more goals than 
anyone else on the team. 

No single trade, not even Andy's, has 
upset Ranger fans as much. Not only was 
Henry the second Ranger captain and 
high scorer to be traded away in two sea- 
sons. he was the league's most accurate 
shooter as well. Cammy hit on nearly 
25'^',' of his scoring opportunities, and 
scoring opportunities with a team like the 
Rangers arc not easily come by. Up to 
the time of his trade, Henry had scored 
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21 goals for the Rangers in the current 
season, and 19 of them were “import- 
ant" goals, i.e., first, winning, tying or 
insurance goals. 

Fxcept for warning them not to throw 
rotten eggs and hot pennies on the ice. 
the Ranger management, an amorphous 
group of capitalists w ho own the Knicks 
baskethuM team and Madison Square 
Garden as well, does not waste much 
lime on hockey fans. The otlicial excuse 
it gave for dealing off Baihgatc and 
Henry amounied to litilc more than a 
kind of hot-polato-in-thc-mouth mul- 
teiing about "building for the future." 
But for a Ranger fan such as I. the 
future still seems a long way off. 

The trouble with being a Ranger fan — 
or a Ranger player, for the mailer of that 
— is not just the drab hopelessness w hich 
comes with constant defeat. It is not Just 
the knowledge that the Rangers have not 
won a Stanley Cup in a quarter of a cen- 
tury or a league championship in 23 
years. It is not just knowingihat no Ran- 
ger in recent memory has been named the 
league's top goalie, the league's top scor- 
er or even its rookie of the year in 10 
seasons. The trouble w ith being a Ranger 
fan i.s the feeling of frustration which 
comes from know ing that none of this is 
the fault of the team or its players. 

The last time I saw the Rangers play, 
people were throwing little colored rub- 
ber balls down on the Madison Square 
Garden ice from the box seal.s. the mez- 
zanine and the balcony. Green balls, red 
balls, orange balls. Not one of these bails 
was being thrown at a Ranger player or 
even at an opposing Black Hawk. In- 
stead. like a man w ho has finall) cracked 
up and sits thrunnning his lingers over 
wet lips, the Ranger fans were reacting 
mindiess'y but desperately to the rocks 
that the Ranger management has been 
throw ing at them for years. 

Since November 1959 that manage- 
ment (the Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration, Irving Mitchell Felt, president) 
has had five different coaches running 
its team. Meanwhile, to make the job of 
each one virtually impossible, it has 
traded away the makings of an all-star 
team, including Goalies Johnny Bower 
and Ciump Worslcy; Defensemen Allan 
Stanley, Lou Fontinato, Bill Gadsby, 
and Al Langlois; scorers Ron Murphy, 
Andy Bathgate. Dean Prentice, Don 
McKcnnes, Dave Balon, IJoyd Smith, 


Andy Hebenton and Camille Henry. 

There is a mathematical constant in 
big league hockey almost as reliable as 
Finstein'sL ■ MC-. It is that the teams in 
positions one through five in the stand- 
ings will play better than .500 hockey at 
home. With only eight wins in 28 home 
games the Rangers are currently batting 
worse than ..300. 

Three weeks ago a Ranger fan from 
Brooklyn named Richard Goldhabcr be- 
gan to circulate a petition aimed to stir 
the Rangtr management into doingsome- 
thing. “We live without a tradition of 
victory." says this dtH;un)eni. "and with- 
out a team of which we may be justly 
proud. . . . For the past decade, the 
management has continually promised 
that things would be looking up. Yet the 
only things that go up are ticket and 
concession prices." 

Mr. Goldhaber has a valid point. In 
recent years programs for Ranger games 
have doubled in price from 25c to 50c 
while the editorial content has remait.ed 
virtually the same. Since 1961, ticket 
prices have risen as much as S 1 . Yet the 
hockey has not improved. Management 
can thus count on half a million more 
dollars in profits but its player payroll 
remains the lowest in the league so 
low in fact that recently NHL President 
Clarence Campbell stepped in to arbi- 
trate on behalf of tlie Ranger players to 
get more money for them from the Rang- 
er management. 

Even more than money, however, 
what Ranger players need is a kind 
of incentive to play good hiKkey that, 
apparently, neither New York as a w hole 
nor the Ranger management in particu- 
lar can give them. Professional big 
league hockey players are an egotistical, 
a clannish and a proud lot. and most of 
them dislike New York heartily. In New 
York they walk the streets and ride the 
subways virtually unrecognized, where- 
as in the Canadian cities and even in 
Chicago. Detroit and Boston, they are 
celebrities. 

Four years ago the Rangers tried to 
acquire Red Kelly, then a fine skater on 
the Red Wings and a current member of 
the Canadian parliament. Kelly would 
not come to New York, largely because 
he was convinced New York was a bad 
town to play hockey in. Kelly fell so 
strongly about it that he risked suspen- 
sion by refusing to report at the Garden. 


“I certainly did not want to go to New 
York." sjiys Kelly, who is now a main- 
stay of the Toronto Maple Leafs. “There 
was no hope of getting into the playoffs 
with the Rangers. That means less mon- 
ey and it also means that players arc 
robbed of ambition or objectives. There 
is no hockey atmosphere in New York." 

Unnoticed by most radio and TV in- 
terviewers, unrecognized by the public 
except on the ice. the Ranger players 
live in a tightly knit group, in rented 
homes out in Long Beach on Long Is- 
land, 25 miles from the city. Their wives 
are lonely for Canada, and they them- 
selves lack even a decent place to prac- 
tice. There is little doubt that practice 
on a standard-si/c rink sharpens the 
passing of a major league hcK’kcy team, 
but the Garden stages so many different 
sporting events that the Rangers often 
practice upstairs on a tiny pond called 
Iceland, which was built for figure .skat- 
ing and has aluminum sideboards. This 
year the team ha.s, at limes, practiced 
out on the Long Island Ducks' home 
ice in Commack. which provides a bet- 
ter rink but involves a three-hour drive 
back and forth. 

Early this season Goalie Jacques 
Plante complained publicly about his 
team's mismanagement and was quoted 
by Stan f-ischicr. hockey writer for the 
duHr/ud .iMjir/ru/f. assaying. “The Rang- 
ers are cheap in a lot of ways. They 
made the players drive out to Commack 
for practices and they made them pay 
their own expenses instead of taking 
them out by bus. It was the same when 
you came back from a road trip." Plante 
a].s'o called the Ranger dre.s.sing room “a 
dirt house and the worst in the league.” 

No sooner had I’lante's statements 
appeared in the paper than he was sum- 
moned from Baltimore, where he was 
trying to play himself into shape after 
an injury. In front of an astonished 
group of reporters ,»nd a gaggle of beam- 
ing Ranger brass, he promptly recanted 
ail he had said. 

Ironically, one of the few Ranger 
players e\’cr to express a genuine fond- 
ness for New York was the recently 
banished Camille Henry. On the day 
that Henry was told he had been traded 
to Chicago, he sal stunned in the ollice 
of General Manager Fmilc (The Cat) 
Francis, who succeeded Mu/z Patrick 
as boss this year. But the melancholy 
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that Camille first felt on leaving New 
York quickly disappeared when he ar- 
rived in Chicago. Early one morning as 
the Hawks came off an overnight train 
from a road game, the ex-Rangcr was 
amazed to sec a group of fans waiiini.. 
to greet the team at the station. "Tha. 
never happened to me in New York.” 
Henry told one of his new teammates, 
‘‘and I was there a long, long time.” 

If New Yorkers don't throng to the 
railroad station to meet their hockey 
players, however, or make their lives glor- 
iously miserable outside Toots Shor’s 
begging for autographs, they do. at 
least, pile into the Garden to watch 
them play. And that may be the whole 
trouble. Even with the punkesl play 
in the league, the Ranger management 
has already sold out the Garden nine 
times this season (capacity 15.925) and 
had near sellouts on eight other occa- 
sions. Its season-long business last year 
was well over 90' J of ciipacity. 

Why then should it bother with such 
nonessentials as building and training a 
good hockey team and making its play- 
ers known to the public? Up to now the 
Ranger management has answered this 
question with a tacit but nonetheless 
definite ‘‘It shouldn't." But true Ranger 
fans live on hope, and right now, with 
Muzz Patrick gone, they are looking to 
Cat Francis to feed that hope. “The 
club's record in the last seven years has 
been a disgrace,” Francis admits. "The 
one year in the last seven we made the 
playoffs — 1961-1962 — wc made it on the 
back of Doug Harvey, a 37-year-old 
defenseman. And we made it with 64 
points, one of the lowest totals of any 
fourth-place club in 30 years.” 

Under Francis, the Rangers have in- 
creased their scouting staff from 20 to 
32 men in the last three months alone. 
It is promised that some staffers will 
work 12 months a year to improve the 
image of the Rangers, if such a thing is 
possible. Francis hopes, or claims to 
hope, that the Rangers can be a contend- 
er in three years — a contender for first 
place, no less. 

If Francis is right, maybe I'll go back 
to Madison Square Garden and learn 
to hope once more. After nearly a 
quarter of a century of di.sappointment. 
1 believe 1 deserve something besides 
promises and price rises. But as ot 
now I can think of the Rangers only in 
terms of little rubber balls. Green balls, 
red balls, orange balls. end 
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Some people prefer ihe for/na), or 
continental, school of service. This is 
not the American way. 

^’e hire friendly people and friendly 
people arc horn busyhodies. 

For instance, a soldier could not af- 
ford our military half fare to his own 


weddin". Three of our ticket apents 
chipped in for it as a weddinp present. 

And there’s the agent in New York 
who made a special trip to Newark with 
a file a passenger had lost. 

And the agent in Cleveland who 
changed a baby for a helpless father. 


People like this simply cannot ad- 
just to the passenger wlio expects re- 
serve with his reservation. They force 
solicitude on you, like Mother. 

You may find the whole story a little 
sickening. Hut we are helpless. 

They're too nice to fire. 


American Airlines 



Luck always helps 


in a game of skill 


luck plays only a ininor role in tournament bridge, since 
^ all contestants play the same hands. True, you can be 
unlucky enough to play difltcult hands against strong op- 
poncnis. but over the course of a full session this evens out. 
But in the Inlcrnuiional Team Trials in Dallas last Novem- 
ber (here was one instance of luck that played a major part 
in the linal makeup of the U.S. team. 

It occurred when B. Jay Becker and Dorothy Hayden, 
who (inished third and made the team, played Sam Stay- 
man and Vic Mitchell, who just missed qualifying. The 
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schedule of play called for the two pairs to change positions 
from time to time, moving from East-West to North-South. 
Obviously, it was easier to remain seated and simply change 
the direction of the boards in w hich the cards arc held. Then 
came the deal shown here. Stayman and Mitchell should 
have held the North-South hands, but the official in charge 
of placing the boards in the proper position made an error. 
Becker and Mrs. Hayden picked up the North-South cards 
and reached a conservative small slam at clubs, worth 940 
point.s and a loss of two International Match Points, since 
most players scored 1 .020 in six no trump. But had Stayman 
and Mitchell held the North-South cards, as they should 
have, they would most probably have reached a contract 
of seven no trump, for the hand (as shown in diagram) was 
made to order for their highly complex bidding system. I’ll 
try to explain. 

A two-club opening is artificial and forcing. A response 
of two diamonds is mandatory, regardless of strength. Two 
no trump then shows the equivalent of a normal two-no- 
trump opening. Now if South bid three clubs it would be 
a request for a four-card major: three diamonds or three 
hearts would be transfer bids, demanding that opener bid 
three hearts or three spades. And, since three spades would 
have no normal meaning in the involved molecular struc- 
ture of their system, it has been drafted to show a minor- 
suit hand and ask partner to bid a four-card minor if he 
holds one. North denies four of cither minor w hen he bids 
three no trump. Since South has already said he holds the 
minor suits, his bid of four hearts is a cue bid showing the 
ace. North would cue-bid spades in turn. South's live-club 
bid would count his hand for at least five club.s and four 
diamonds, and North's curds must now be recognized us 
filling every possible hole in South's hand. 

South, in turn, can tell — knowing that his partner docs 
not have a four<ard minor — that North's bid must be based 
on top-card winners. Thus, while seven clubs would be an 
excellent contract, Mitchell would almost certainly have 
bid seven no trump. Had he done so. his side would have 
scored 10 IMPs instead of two and would have won the 
match 35-25 instead of losing it 27-33. This would have 
brought Becker and Mrs. Hayden's score down to 57 1 Vi and 
boosted Stayman-Mitchcll into third place with 572 — good 
enough to clinch a place on the 1965 team. end 
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THE 
GHOST 
IN 
THE 
BLUE HOLE 

On a wild and lonely Caribbean reef 
divers have been dif’yin^ for a decade at 
the rotten timbers of an old Spanish 
ship. It is an unrewarding carcass. The 
searchers curse it. call it a fraud, but 
they keep going back to dig again, stubbornly 
sure that treasure^or some nebulous 
thing worth more than gold— lies just 
a foot farther, a foot deeper in the sand 
BY COLES PHINTZY 


Southwest of Jamaica in the open CariblTcan — at 16® 52' 
north and 78° 6' west, to be slavishlycxact —there is a beau- 
tiful and lonely place called Banner Reef that stretches for 
a mile and a half from nowhere to nowhere. It is a desolate 
reef, but seldom a quiet one. for the wind-driven swells of 
the deep arc constantly assaulting it. smashing its coral 
monuments and smothering it in white fury. Banner Reef 
is the strongest, meanest link in a broken, twisted chain of 
.shoals, cays and isolated rocks that extends for 60 miles 
along the windward edge of a sunken peneplain half the 
si/e of Connecticut. The geologists are not sure how this 
nasty line of reefs and rocks came to be and, until they can 
decide. 1 am willing to believe that the whole chain was 
forged by the devil on a mad afternoon and strung across 
the warm seas in treacherous and deceitful array simply 
to harass mariners. 

Whatever its origin, the long. loose chain has served the 
devil well. Here and there under the white water of the reefs, 
the timbers and decayed iron of old .sailing ships lie in com- 
mon graves with the steel and brightwork of steam packets 
that foundered only yesterday. A mile out from the center 
of the chain, a modern 200-foot freighter stands against the 
horizon, seemingly under way, although in fact it is inex- 
tricably stuck on the shoulder of a barren cay, Like all the 
ships caught by the chain in the past four centuries, in time 
this freighter will be taken apart by the waves and digested 
by the slow chemical processes of the sea. 

The science of wreck exploring — or marine archeology, 
as it is pompously called — is growing fast. Although none 
of the shoals and cays in the chain that includes Banner 
Reef is very safe or accessible, wreck hunters have probed 
a few of them. On one dry cay northeast of Banner Reef a 
w rcck-hunling party using a metal detector is said to have 
uncovered the remains of a metal detector. I have not been 
able to verify this story, but from my own experiences I do 
know that at such remote places in the sea one can usually 
count on llnding traces of men who came before. This past 
winter, for example, while picking through rubble on the 
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same small cay where one melal detector supposedly dis- 
covered anuf her. a « reeil: liuiucr numed Sonny Oaytor? and 
I found part of an old boiler, a bottle of French sun lotion, 
the heating element from an electric toaster and five beach 
sandals— ni>ne matching. 

The human race has a remarkable talent for turning a 
bud penny into a fast buck, and bef()re long even these 
remote shixils, and the assorted litter they have been col- 
lecting. will be pul to some use. Although no part of Ban- 
ner Reef comes within four feet of the surface, at some 
lime in the future resort hotels -a Sheraton-Buecancer 
and a Banner Hilton— will probably be built there, cater- 
ing to the scuba-diving set. who will be able to jump off 
the balconies and explore 
wrecks right on the hotel 
grounds. The exploitation 
of sucha rcfttorcgravevard 
of ships may seem fanci- 
ful, but truly it is not. In 
a sense it has already Iw- 
gun: five old cannons re- 
cently w-cre salvaged froin 
a wreck on Banner Reef 
and replanted 120 miles 
away to wow the snor- 
keling tourists at the Reef 
C lub on the north coast 
of Jamaica. Some day Ban- 
ner Reef will be a well- 
equipped Slop on the tour- 
ist map. complete with 
scheduled lie/rcopter serv- 
ice. guided tours, nifty gift 
shops and all the stullify- 
ingconvenicnces that have 
.spoiled so many fine, row- 
dy places in the Caribbean. 

But for the blessed mo- 
ment. at least, inconven- 
ience and anarchy prevail 
on Banner Reef. It is still 
a perverse piirt of Ciod’s original, lopsided world, governed 
by a shifty code of natural laws. On Banner Reef there are 
sometimes :wo tides a day and sometimes only one. an 
aberration caused by a whim of the moon (there is a table 
for calculating this lunar effect, but it takes the genius of 
an anaenc Mayan (o undcrsuind ft/. The most trustivortfiy 
navigation charts claim there is a constant current ofabout 
a knot setting from the deep across Banner Reef to the shal- 
low wasteland on the Ice side. But while diving at several 
spots on the reef I have felt the current suddenly sw ing and 
run belter than a knot in the opposite direction, so that, 
to avoid being carried ofl' the deep side. I had to grab the 
base of a sea fan or the encrusted trunnion of an old can- 
non and hang on. This reef is no place for the trusting; you 
learn that quickly. 


Leeward of the breaking seas, at five separate points on 
Banner ReeT ihc usual broun and musfard colors of (he 
coralline ledge give way to a bright, cold blue, where the 
bottom drops away to a depth of 20 or .R) feet. These blue 
holes do not go through the reef. Instead, they extend from 
the Icc side approximately to the crest, where the waves are 
usually having a smashing time. One geologist has sug- 
gested that the blue holes were caused by secondary fault- 
ing across the strike of the reef, bin this does not seem rea- 
sonable to the wreck divers who have had a closer look. 
Here again, until better evidence is offered in court. I 
am -satisfied that the devil scooped out the holes to bury 
ships whose botlom.s were torn open on the reef lop. 

One of these blue holes, 
half a mile from the south- 
west end of the reef, holds 
ihc u(al parts of a rny.s- 
terious ship— a vessel that 
attracts because so much is 
known about it and yef so 
little; its main cargo could 
have been gold and silver 
Or merely a humdrum lad- 
ing of cheap goods. 

Although wreck divers 
have worked only hil-or- 
rniss elsewhere in the area, 
in the past 10 years an 
extraordinary luimber of 
them have picked at the 
remains of this one corpse 
in the blue hole on Banner 
Heef. I know of 65 divers 
who have worked there 
and. if >011 add up the day.s 
all of them have spent be- 
low at one time or another. 
It conics to something like 
five months of continuous 
digging by a four-man 
team. In that time more 
than .^00 tons of limy sand and dead coral have been jetted 
away with hoses and sucked and resueked through the maws 
of dredges, each cubic foot of it tediously searched for the 
small trinkets and fragments of the wreck. Almost every- 
where that divers liave elected to dig in the blue hole they 
fiaved/scovereda disorder}} as.sorimcnl of ribs, bca/ns. fwH 
planks, cannons, spikes, bones. Ilinllock guns and pistols, 
rapiers and sabers, tools and tableware, tackle blocks and 
deadeyes. chainplates and trunnion plates, rotten rope and 
tattered swatches of sail. Since 1961 there have been six ma- 
jor expeditions organized to explore this wreck, Counting 
about S50.(KX) for equipment lost or worn out. the expe- 
ditions have poured more than SllO.tXX) into the hole. 

Some of the artifacts recovered by these expeditions 
are now in the Smithsonian in Wushington, Others arc on 
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display at the Institute of Jamaica, at the Museum of Sunk- 
en Treasure in the Florida Keys and at the CFDAM mu- 
seum in Mexico City. While many of them arc intriguing 
showpieces, it is doubtful whether all the artifacts and frag- 
ments that have been dug out of the blue hole to date would 
bring 530,000 at a quick auction. In 10 years of off-and-on 
digging, there has been only one jot of gold found — a 
ring -and a few pounds of silver, much of it badly de- 
composed. Even if nothing of intrinsicvalue were recovered, 
scholars would dance a jig if the ship could merely be 
identitied, for many of the artifacts taken from it would 
help date other w-recks. But after all that digging and con- 
siderable search in the archives of the New and Old Worlds 
it is still unidentified. No one knows the ship's name or 
where it was bound or how it ran afoul of the reef. 

So the ghost ship in the blue hole remains a meaningless, 
useless link in the chain of history, but an unusual one if 
you consider the unseemly grip it has on modern, sophis- 
ticated men. North of Cuba, along the homeward route of 
the old Spanish Heets, there are many wrecks that have 
yielded more, or that might yield more, or that are at least 
more convenient and easier to work, but still, like a slick 
carnival pitchman, this one unrewarding old carcass buried 
in the middle of nowhere keeps pulling divers back for an- 
other try, I have never spent more than five hours in the 
blue hole on a single day. but I have seen other divers work 
below for 10 and 1 2 consecutive hours, groveling in a world 
they do not altogether fit. When the sea is in its most quix- 
otic moments, even with 25 pounds of lead around them 
the divers are tossed to and fro. clumsy dolls struggling 
where angelfish drift serenely. In the current that scours 
the bottom, where scavenging goatfish move easily along 
through the silt, the divers must fritter away valuable air 
wrestling to hold the cumbersome dredging equipment in 
position. When the divers return to the surface after a long 
day. their skin is shriveled and their bodies shake in the 
evening wind. They curse their own inadequacy and the 
whole enterprise, but before they are done shivering and 
cursing they start laying plans for tomorrow's work. 

The blue hole is a very contagious place. The man who 
gets a case of wreck fever there usually does not recover. 
■Most of the divers who have labored futilely in the hole 
itch to return and try again. Many have gone back, some 
of them three and four times. The man responsible for the 
contagion — the Typhoid Mary of the epidemic, as it were 
— is 54-ycar-old Art McKcc, the director of the Museum 
of Sunken Treasure in the Florida Keys. He first worked 
in the blue hole in 1955, and has been there four times in 
all. On his first three tries McKee and his companions were 
plagued by motor failure, dragging anchors, swamping, foul 
weather and bad air. heavy seas and tides, injury, sickness 
and sharp arguments fomented by charges and counter- 
charges of illegal activity — in short, the routine troubles 
that wreck hunters come to expect. At the end of his fourth 
search on Banner Reef, when the rest of the crew was 
obliged to quit the expedition boat in Jamaica because of 



At work in the blue bole, Jiven use a bvJroulic lireilge to suck 
tons of sa/itl and si/i away from the remains of the wreck. 


emergencies at home. McKcc rode out a hurricane alone 
and made it singlehanded in the 110-fool boat to Grand 
Cayman, where he succeeded in hiring on a navigator. The 
second day out of Grand Cayman, while wallowing in a 
storm w ith seas abeam, McKee was throw n across the deck, 
breaking three ribs. Shortly thereafter the navigator ran the 
boat aground on Cabo Real Reef southwest of Cuba. Al- 
though McKee managed to back the boat off this near dis- 
aster. it was taking on so much water that the U.S. Coast 
Guard mercifully parachuted emergency pumping gear. 
With this assist, McKee made it safely back to the Florida 
Keys, w here the emergency gear exploded, burning the ship 
to the waterline. Although he has had a good bit of the 
worst of it, -McKee still insists that someday he will find 
valuable treasure in or around the blue hole. If an owl and 
a pussycat set out for Banner Reef tomorrow in a pea- 
green pram. Art McKee would join them. 

McKee has been exploring wrecks for 27 years. At this 
point in his life the fever burns constantly in him. and his 
resi-stance to it is unquestionably low. In contrast, consider 
the case of 65-year-old Gordon Patton, a gentle, gracious 
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and presumably sane man, who did not 
feel the hot flush of wreck fever until 
recently. Patton first pul on diving gear 
at 58. and it was only four years ago 
that he looked down on the coarse forms 
of cannons and ballast riKk on Banner 
Reef. In and out of the water, in calm 
and angry times. Patton moves with the 
deliberate competence of a loggerhead 
turtle. He has led a normal, respecta- 
ble life as a teacher, an education ad- 
ministrator and able businessman, but 
in his attachment to the wreck in the 
blue hole he is one of the giddiest. At 
one time or another, Patton has spent 
two month,? on Ikinner Reef and an- 
other two months getting there, or try- 
ing to. In 1961. when I went to Banner 
Reef as a member of the first big expe- 
dition to search it. Patton was along. 
That expedition broke up on the island 
of Grand Cayman- where all hands were 
detained three days while the local ad- 
ministrators investigated various claims 
of mutiny and barratry — and the last 1 
saw of Patton he was silting quietly, 
polishing crucifixes and religious medals 
found in the blue hole. 

In April of 1962, 10 months after his 
first visit to the reef. Patton set out from 
Port Everglades. Fla. in his 52-foot boat 
Pisces, in the company of six other wreck 
expeditioners. While running the Wind- 
ward Passage during a dangerous night 
of 25-foot seas, the helmsman took his 
bearings off a false light and ran onto a 
reef near the old tow n of Baracoa on the 
north Cuban coast. The boat went down 
in eight minutes. ITuring an hour-and-a- 
half struggle to reach shore, Patton was 
bitten by a shark. All seven expedition- 
ers spent the next day at a Cuban fort, 
in the custody of a second lieutenant 
who wanted to shoot them and a first 
lieutenant who was undecided. Cuban 
divers searched the remains of Patton's 
boat and found that it truly was loaded 
with salvage equipment. Thereafter the 
wreck hunters were treated very decent- 
ly by the Cubans until passage home 
could be arranged. 

Early this winter 1 met Patton again. 
A skilled wreck digger named Norman 
Scott was leading the most recent big 
expedition to Banner Reef. I joined up 
for the final two weeks of work, and 
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there in the cabin next to mine was Gor- 
don Patton, quietly cleaning and polish- 
inga new haul ofartifacts. 

■■■^'ou here again, Patton'.’” I asked. 
"How could you pi>ssibly be so damn 
dumb?" 

"Now, son, please don't scold me," he 
answered gently. "I can’t help myself. 
I'm just like a fly on a rotten banana. 
Shoi> me olT. and 1 keep coming back." 

Gordon Patton insists that he will go 
back to Banner Reef again and again un- 
til he has identified the ship in the blue 
hole. Curiously, the first wreck hunters 
who probed the hole lOyears ago thought 
they knew. In August of 1730 a capital 
Spanish ship, officially called Sueslra 
Senora del Curmen but commonly called 
La Cenovesa, sailed for Spain from Car- 
tagena with S3 million worth of gold and 
silver. While northbound in the Carib- 
bean the Cenovesa was carried eastward, 
oft' course, by the fringe winds of a hur- 
ricane, Then, when the storm abated, 
reaching westward to make its original 
mark, the Cenovesa ran onto Banner 


Reef, or onto one of the other shoals in 
the chain, which the Spaniards of that 
day called Serpent Shoals. 

It was the Genovesa'% treasure that 
first attracted divers to the blue hole. 
And still today they dig on and on, even 
though the farther they dig the less it 
seems that the wreck is the gold ship. 
To date, 17 cannons have been found in 
the blue hole and on the reef crest around 
it. but all these guns, as well as the solid 
balls and canister shot lying with them, 
are smaller than one would expect on a 
revenue ship carrying treasure back to 
Spain. Divers have found a profusion of 
knife blades, ivory combs, needles, cruci- 
fixes and religious medals — items that 
were obviously made in the Old W'orld 
for trade in the New. Because of this car- 
go, it can be argued that the wreck in 
the hole was not a revenue ship at all, 
or at least that it was not bound back 
for Spain at the lime: yet. strangely, 64 
years ago Cayman Islanders who were 
scrounging the area for scrap brass did 
find about S6.(XX) in gold bars and coins 

tominufJ 
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near the southwest edge of the blue hole. 
Three times in the past three years div- 
ers have dynamited this same southwest 
edge, but where the old brass hunters 
found gold iIk modern gold hunters have 
found only brass. 

The ivory combs recovered from the 
wreckage in the hole are identical to 
combs found in the remains of El Mu- 
tancero, a Spanish merchant ship that 
sank ofT Mexico in 1742, but none of 
the 16 difTcrcni crucifixes and religious 
medals recovered from the hole is like 



(ionhil Palloii iifu ii happily retirnlhiiMnessmun. 
Then he bruan rhKmg hi.\ Hie ai the Nae hole. 


any of the 120 dilVetem crucilixes and 
medals found on the Mauinccm. Many 
of the artifacts found in the Banner Reef 
hole are badly bent, battered and broken, 
suggesting that the ship sank while the 
force of a storm w-as still upon it. Yet. 
here and there, buried under timbers or 
lying loose in the sand, rope has been 
discovered .still neatly coiled and fragile 
objects have been uncovered intact, sug- 
gesting a quiet end. Because there is so 
much contradictory evidence, some div- 
ers believe that the remains of tw'o old 
ships lie together in the hole, and this 
is altogether possible. 

Of all the fragments taken from the 
blue hole throughout the past 10 years, 

rimlimietl 
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iinly one teUs anyihing for certain 
the wreckage there. In the welter of reli- 
gious medals brought up by divers of the 
expedition this past winter, there was one 
show iiig the prolilc of St. Rose of I ima. 
who lived an ascetic, near-inasoehisiic 
life in the early 17il) century. St. Rose of 
Lima was not canoni/ed until 1671 ; thus, 
for certain, some of the wreckage in the 
blue hole dales no earlier than that. 

The expedition that found this one 
significant medal was sponsored by a 
Fort Worth oilman. F’. kirk Johnson Jr., 
who, though a noviceon the Ranner Reef 
scene, has a certified curiosity m 1957 
he led an expedition into the Himalayas 
to setirch for the -Abominable Snowman. 
As long as men of such curiosity are at- 
tracted to it. the ship in the blue hole 
will be under assault, its secrets threat- 
ened. Someday. perhaps, divers will bring 
back a bright haul of gold, or at least 
will learn the identity of the ship, but I 
siowbL if either sxf these prvsspeets is what 
realty keeps most of them groveling in 
the rubble of Banner Reef. Manyofihem 
dig on out there simply because it is a 
stiimilaiing place to gamble. The blue 
hole on Banner Reef is still a wide-open 
joint outside the jurisdiction of all the 
silly governments of men. God still deals 
the cards there, and the game is free of 
kibit/ers. On that count, for sure, it is a 
place worth visiting. 

This past winter, in the last hour of 
my last afternoon on Banner Reef, 20 
black frigate birds came from the east, 
like dark messengers from the past, and 
hung in the sky over the expedition btial. 
They remained there for 20 minutes, rest- 
ing in the wave of air thrown up by the 
ship. As I sat on the afterdeek, some- 
times watching the birds, sometimes pick- 
ing at the rust and coral in the cuts 
on my feet, a large moth hi beside me. 
In another moment a swallow swooped 
down from somewhere, seized the moth, 
subdued it and settled on the deck be- 
tween my legs to eat it. What was a moth 
doing on Banner Reef? Why had it trav- 
eled so far into the sea wind? What was 
a swallow doing so far from the eaves 
and mudbanks of its ordinary life? For 
that matter, why was I on Banner Reef? 
I cannot say. I am merely grateful that 
there are such places left to go. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the eperts inlormation of the week 


eASKeraALL— As it niusi tn nil Celtic leums in re- 
cent >ean, ihc Eastern Division ihle came to BOS- 
TON last week with a IJO-1 12 win over the War- 
Tton. It was one of three straight victories that gave 
the Cells a S7-I3 recortl anil left them with their 
own 1961-62 sinsle season win record (60) to shoot 
at. CINCINNATI. UW games back, let ns losing 
streak run to four hcrure defeating the Knicks. 
PHILADEl.PHIA. lied 90-90 in the fourth quarter 
with the Bullets, scored 1 1 straight points and came 
up with a 122-112 win but finished the week with 
three losses. NEW YORK won two of four. LOS 
ANOELES lost to the Celtics 97-95. then recouped 
with two wins to increase its western lead by half a 
game over ST. LOUIS, which managed to split four 
despite a lengthy list of injuries. BALTIMORE held 
on to (he third spot in a 3-2 week, but DETROIT, 
which played iwo and won two, moved a half game 
closer. SAN ERANCISCO dropped four, making 
ns loss record 33 in 36 games. 

BOATirie — Sumner A. Long's big yawl from Larch- 
niont. N.Y.. ONDINE. with a 23;29-mimite handi- 
cap. overlook Ihc becalmed scratch boat. Slrtrni- 
rogef of Holland, on the Iasi day of the nine-day. 
l.3(X)-milc Buenos Air«s-io-Rio de Janeiro race and 
crossed lltc finish line first to lake the overall title 
with u corrected time of 198:23.25. 

The 3S-foot sloop SABRE, skippered by R- C. Dun- 
gan of Bradenton. Eb.. won the 80-milc Miami-to- 
West End (Cirand Bahamas ) race in rough seas and 
30-knoi winds in corrected lime of 8:10.59. 


e 6rs( round with a smashing rig 
Ihc head that sent Bonavena bouncing off me ropes, 
and uvm onto a unanimnu'- lO-rounJdec's/onover 
the Argentine heavyweight at Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York. It was Bonavena's hrsl loss in 
nine hghis as a professional. 


HORSE RACING- HILL RISE (S26.80). ridden by 
Don Pierce and carrying third weight of 120 pounds, 
beat Candy Spots by a length and a half to win the 
$145,000 Santa Anita Handicap (page 60i. Top- 
weighted (131) Gun Bow set the pace for the first 
mile but faded to finish fourth. 

In his first race at a mile and a sixteenth JACIN- 
TO. ridden by Manuel Ycaza. won the $57,900 San 
Eclipe Handicap at Santa Anna by a neck over 
Lucky Debonair. It was the fifth straight victory 
for William Haggin Perry's Kentucky Derby eon- 

MOTOR SPORTS— The Ford OT. the only Detroit 
factory racer built for the big endurance tests, won 
its first major event— the 2.000-kilometcr Continen- 
tal ul Daytona. It was driven by KEN MILES of 
Hollywood. Calif, and LLOYD RUBY of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


-SiARA PRESS of the U.S.S.R.. set another indoor 
record w ith a pul of 57 feet 8 inches. 

The Knights of Columbus meet at Madison Square 
Garden was highlighted by TOM EARRELL's 2:12 
in the l.(XX).>ard run and byihe SOUTHERN UNI- 
VERSITY relay team, which ran ihc fastest mile 
ever (3:16) on an I l-bps-io-the-mile track. AN- 
DRZEJ BAOr.NSKI of Poland, who won the 600 
la 1.12.4 in New York while his intended opposi- 
tion. Bill Crolhers. was stranded in Toronto by a 
bli/rard. won again for good measure two nights 
later at ihc BsliimorcSunpaperv' All-Eastern games, 
with Crolhers present. Badenski edged Crothers by 
two yards and set a meet recotd of 1 : 10.6. 

MILEPOSTS PROMOTED: Bradley University's 
basketball coach of nine seasons. CHUCK ORS- 
BOKN. whose teams have won 193 and lost 55, to 
the school'v athletic directorship, succeeding John 
I. (Dutch) Meinen who is lo retire. The new Braves' 
coach will be Joseph Slollc- 

SUSPF.NDED: For 10 years by the Amateur Swim- 
ming Union of Australia DAWN ERASER WARE. 
27. winner of four gold medals in swimming in 
three Olympic Games, for attending opening-day 
ceremonies al (he Tokyo Olympics in defiance of 
an official order. Her unusual training habits (plenty 
of beer, no fixed schedule) have long been the cause 
of controversy in Australian swimming circlet. 


Tennis Championship ihai his brother Jimmy held 
but did not defend this year. Me dcl'caied James 
1.. Van Alen II of Philadelphia 6-0. 6-2, 6-3 in the 
final match of the lournament held at the Phila- 
delphia Racquet Club. 

HOCKEY— CHICAGO. 1-1-1 for Ihc week, remained 
in hrsi. three game' ahead of MONT REAL, since 
the Canadiens were also f -l-l . 1 heir 3 3 tie was their 
third this season, DETROIT, which had been tied 
for third with TORONTO, leaped four poinii 
ahead when the Maple Leafs lost three straight, one 
to the Bruins and two to the Rangers. NEW YORK 
and BOSTON each won two and lost one. One of 
the Bruins' games was a 5-4 come-from-behind vic- 
tory over the first-place Black Hawks. 



FACES IN THE CROWD- 



BERNARDO URIBE. 8, 
of Cali, Coloinbia, as- 
lonishod his Peace 
Corps coaches when he 
ran ihc mile in an age- 
group mcci in Cali aft- 
er IWO weeks of work- 
outs and won (f in 6 
minutes 23 seconds, 
smiling as he raced. 
Two days laier, he ran 
a 3:02.2 half-mile. 



JOHN WILSON, a versa- 
tile swimmer from Bel- 
lingham (Wash.) High, 
set a new national high 
school mark of 27 sec- 
onds Hat in the 60-yard 
freestyle, then at the 
Washington State scho- 
lastic championships 
broke his own national 
record with a 53.6-scc- 
ond 100-yard butterfly. 



CKANNINQ RUDD, 
S) racuse U ni vc rs i ly ‘s 
first thrcc-sport letter- 
man since Jim Brown, 
recently won the ihrcc- 
nietcr dive in a dual 
meet and. an hour la- 
ter. placed third in (he 
irampolinc. In (rack, 
his favorite sport, he 
holds Ihe school pole- 
vault record of 14-6. 



HOLLY FULLER. 15. Of 
Catasauigua, Pa., rid- 
ing against a field that 
included seven profes- 
sional trainers, gained 
enough points in seven 
regional shows to win 
the New England Quar- 
ter Horse Association's 
reining title as well as 
its All-Around Youth 
Activity award- 



BOB KiviSTO, the only 
freshman ever lo play 
first-siring basketball in 
the tough Mississippi 
Valley Conference, 
scored 52 points — 
70.4' of his shots— 
for the East Moline 
(III.) High Panthers, lo 
better by 10 the confer- 
ence single-game scor- 
ing record. 





PUNKIN FLOCK, for 
the past Iwo years the 
nation's No. I ranked 
female trapshootcr, 
won all the events she 
entered at ihc Florida 
State championships in 
St. Petersburg, includ- 
ing the Class AA event 
in which she ouishot 
five men with 194 of 200 
targets at 16 yards. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

The jiK;Kc)ing for chiiicc ic;inis for ihc lv,<i 
major poMscasoii toiirnameni> \vas almoM 
over. But ihe NfA A. sirappcJ h\ a <horiayv 
of good ai-liirgc teams in the South and 
West, reluctantly cut its field from 25 to 25 
and even then had to indulge in some genv- 
mandering to fill out the Midcasi Regional. 
B> ihe end of the «eek the NCAA had 
seven of Us 15 conference champions and 
seven of its eight independents safely in the 
fold. Defending National Champion CCI A 
(AAWU). St. Joseph's I Mid-Atlantic). 
I’rinccton 1 1 vy l, Connecticut (Yankee), cst 
5 irginuH Southern), [Eastern Kentucky (Ohio 
N'alley ) and San Francisco (\\'csi Coast) all 
clinched theii league titles and weie in the 
four regionals along with Piovidencc (20 I ). 
Penn Stale ( Id .5), Dayton ( Id 6), Colorado 
Slate Il5 ft), DcPaul lift 7). Houston (IS 
S) and Oklahoma City ( Id 9). 

New York's Nlf, meanwhile, was busy 
assembling a 14-ieam field for the tourna- 
ment that begins March II in Madison 
Squarefiarden. Already in; Villanova (19 4i, 
New McMCodd 5), Boston College ( Id -fi). 
ArmydS 7), Dciroitd? Texa.s Western 
(17-8). SI. John's (Ifi 8). La Salle (15-7), 
NYU (1.5-7), Manhattan (12 (>). I oidham 
(12 1 1 ) and Ohio Valley runner-up W ester n 
Kentucky (l(S-8). Possibilities for the two 
remaining places; St. Bon;i\enturc d5 A|. 


Creighton (l.^-d). Notre Dame (14 II) and 
Missouri Valley runners-up St. I.ouisi 17 7) 
and Bradley ( Ih 8). 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE; 1. ST. iOSEPH'S (34-0 
3. VILLANOVA (>9.4) 3. PROVIDENCE (30-l| 

Providence's Joe Mullaney, whose Iiiars 
were the nation's only unbeaten major-col- 
lege team, hardly looked the pail of the 
worried coach as he relaxed in his miitel 
riHMii before the viiivsovv game. "No, 
our kids don't seem to feel any pressuic, 
they're loose." he said. "If we play our nor- 
mal g.ime and shoot as well as we have been 
kiiely. wc won't have any iroiible." Butthcie 
was trouble later in the noisy V Ulanova 
field house- The Iiiars shot a puny .5d' , 
against the Wildcats' /one defenses, which 
shifted impcreepiiblv from 2-.'' to .^-2 to com- 
bination, and that was not good enough. 
Bill Melchionni. a dcadeyc V illanova guard, 
and Jim Washington, a lough fi-foot-7 re- 
bounder, each slun in 2I points, and the 
Wildcats handed Ihovidenee its lii'sl loss. 
71 57. Later the L'riars bounced back to beat 
Holy Cross 75 M, while \ illanova sm.ished 
Memphis Stale 91 58. 

\ illanova's big win was not the only ex- 
citement in Phil.idclphu last week, l.a Salic 
had the usual overflow crowd in the I’alesira 
paining as little Curt fiomal bioughl the 



Kxplorcrs from 20 points behind to give si. 
jostHlt's, the city's big team, a run for its 
glory, f romal. throwing in am.'i/ing scoop 
shots and swishing 20-rooi jumpers, scored 
.54 points and had La Salle only two points 
behind with 1 :4fi to go. Then Billy Oakes, 
Tom DulT and Martv lord put in baskets 
and it was all over. .St. Joe's won 9.5-85, 

It was a dismal week for Cornell. St. 
John's and NYl , After leading the Ivy 
I caguc for most of the season. Cornell 
fell :ip;irl all at once. I'lvx surprised the 
Big Red 7i)-70 last 1 nday night, and then 
i'RT\<T los. Willi Bill Bradley playing bril- 
liantly ;is usual ihclon). trounced them 107- 
84 to win its third Ivy title in a row, St. 
John's ran into li oubic in upstate New York. 
The Redmcn lost to svR vt isi (i8 59 and 
fxNisii s 85- 75. syi 's troubles were pure- 
ly local. The \ iolcls looked solid enough 
as they beat Notre Dame (4) 54 in M.idison 
Siiuarc (iarden, I hen they came up against 
idhoham's spoilers. Ihe Rams bottled up 
the NYU shooters with their varablc /one 
defenses, outfought them oil' the Kviids and 
beat them 58 52. 

PIS', si-vii. getting ready for its first 
NCA.A touriianicm since 1955. beat Buck- 
ncll 68-52 .ind Pill 83 72. while vasiv, play- 
ing palicnilv .igainsi N.ivy's /one defense, 
cclcbraied Coach laics 1 ocke's 2Sih birth- 
day by heating the Middies 62 52 .it Annap- 
olis for the hist time in 20 years, cossic- 
iic'i 1 iiwik .ManhalUin 80 75 in overtime 
and then bombed New Hampshire 109 61 
to clinch the Yankee championship, hosion 
coi 1 1 (.1 edged Boston L . 90 85 in the oivcn- 
in>! round of the Ikanpoi lournamcni. 

THE SOUTH 

3. OUKE <li.4) 3. OAVIOSON (24-3) 

All season long Davidson had fought olT 
its Southern Conference rivals in what 
amounted to a race to nowhere. Despite 
a 12 -0 le;iguc leeoid and a 22-game win- 
ning streak, the Wildcats still had to win 
the annual confcicncc tournament in Char- 
lotte to gel to the N( A.A regumals. So 
wisi viKt.iMv. which linished third m the 
legiilar season, knocked out Davidson 74 
72 in overtime in the senulinals (/xti't' -O). 
Ihen the wheed-iip Mouniainecrs tumbled 
Willi.im and Mary, a sixth-place team, 70- 
67 in double overtime in the linal. Ih.it 
put West S iiginia, now 14 14 lot the year, 
in the Fas( Regional in Phil.idelphi.i on 
Maich 8. 

I he Atlantic 5 o.isi. the only other con- 
feiencc that peisisis m choosing its NC.AA 
repiesenltiiive with a louinameiu. was 
ready to Mail lluil showdown (luirsday in 
R.ileigh w iih lirsi-plaee Duke a ne- vous lai- 
gei. But the Blue Devils have been fore- 
w.irned. In fact. Soiiih Carolin.t's I rank 
McCiuire, ;i canny judge v>f baskclb.ill tal- 
ent even though lie docs not have much 
this season, h.is iven saying all year that 
Duke would have to worry about Maryland 
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What’s so hot 

about Munich in the winter? 



Busy, bustling Munich is the natural 
gateway for skiers to the Alps— and Lufthansa is 
the natural way to fly there. 


The lowest price ever is now in effect for two-week Alpine ski vaca- 
tions via Lufthansa' Just S489'-and you go when you want, when the 
snow is fight- It pays to lly Lufthansa to your Alpine ski vacation! 

It’s smart to begin your Alpine ski vacation in Munich too. especially 
if you want the added mobility of your own ground transportation. Car 
rentals in Munich are among the lowest-priced of alt European cities. 
And Lufthansa flies you cf/rect to Munich from New York. You can 
also depart from Chicago. San Francisco or Montreal with convenient 
connections in Frankfurt for Munich. What s more, you may stop over 
in 15 other European cities at no extra cost. See Rome, Nice. Athens. 
Madrid, for only a slight additional charge. 

Visit your Lufthansa Travel Agent or mail the coupon. It s the nafura/ 
way to begin your Alpine ski vacation! 

•Wmsutloa mli-.Ai .nr* anc SjjtJon ." a., t.ujrS'C- r:.-; r:-,, r. Hf. yj,, :r. .. • , 

tcOnomyljrnsi.ghllyh.j'arMlwMfX'IO. fc 'if- ..-.ir<t| i< ijjj, 


Lufthansa German Airlines. Dept. L-38 

410 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

Gentlemen 

I would like furthei details on your Alpine Ski vacation service. 
Please send inlorrnaiion on the subjects checked below. 

Ski the Alps-Independeni Escorted Alpine Ski Tours 

Ski Vacations Lufthansa Winter Schedules 


LUFTHANSA 


BASKETBALL’S WEEK cominucJ 


;ind Norili Carolina in the tournament. 
Last week Duke's Vic Bubas had to believe 
him. Duke lost to both of them 

MARViAND, led by sophomore Jay Mc- 
Millcn, a wispy jump-shooter who scored 
32 points, had Duke down by 18 at half 
time. A full-court press shook up the young 
Terps for a while, but they recovered in 
time to hang on for an 85-82 victory, 
Maryland's first over the Blue Devils in five 
years, norih caroiina caught Duke, too, 
for the second time. A clinging man-to- 
man defense cut the Blue Devils* usual 
fast break down to a meaningless stroll, 
Billy Cunningham and Bobby Lewis fired 
in 45 points between them, and Carolina 
won 71-66. soRtH caroi.isa srAti, mean- 
while, beat Wake forest S7-S1 to finish 
in a tie with Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, just a game behind Duke in the fi- 
nal standings. No wonder the Blue Devils 
were nervous. 

It has been a long season for ki ntdcrv's 
Adolph Rupp. Most of the time his Wild- 
cats had looked like harmless tabbies as 
they muddled to iO losses to give The Bar- 
on his worst record in 35 years of coaching. 
It was enough to make a man think of re- 
tiring. But last week Rupp was as bouncy 
as ever. His Wildcats, surprisingly, out- 
clawed Tennessee on defense — no mean feat 
this year — and Louis Dampier dropped in 
two foul shots with 57 seconds to go. Ken- 
tucky thus beat the Vols 61-60. That just 
about ended Tennessee's chances of catch- 
ing VANDERBILT for the Southeastern Con- 
ference title, \ andy smothered Georgia 98- 
72 and Alabama 75-54 to lead the Vols by 
two games with three to go. 

(AStfRN KjMifkv brcc7ed past Tennes- 
see Tech 99-81 and Morchead 100-85 to 
win the Ohio Valley title, but there was 
some solace for second-place wisn rn rtn- 
TLTKV. The Hillloppcrs, who finished last 
two years in a row. wound up in the NIT 
after bombing Austin Peay 1 16-77 and los- 
ing to MiRRAV STATf 103-91. Against Rol- 
lins, Miami's Rick Barry had his best night 
yet. He scored 59 points (for a 37.96 aver- 
age) as the Hurricanes won 148 79. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THBEE: 1. MIOHIGAN (lO-:) 

1 . MINNESOTA (17-4) 3. ILIINOIS (IS-S) 

Lven Michigan's ebullient Dave Struck was 
ama/ed by his team. ”1 probably lose my 
poise more often than they do," he said last 
week, "and when they do, they always 
come back with the gut shot." That was just 
abtiul the si/c of it. loo, as the muscular 
Vk’olvcrincs shook off two more challengers 
in the Big Ten. .Minnesota looked good 
until big Bill Buntin began grabbing re- 
bounds and Cazzie Russell, bouncing 
around like a rubber ball, got his shooting 
eye. Then Michigan won easily 91-78. Illi- 
nois was tougher. It hud the BigTen leaders 


down by eight points with only 7:50 to go, 
but the Wolverines dug in and caught up, 
Russell got five points in the last 33 seconds 
and Michigan pulled it out 80-79 for its 
lllh straight. "It'll take a miracle to stop 
us now," predicted Captain Larry Tregon- 
ing. But Coach Straefc was wary. "Remem- 
ber the Phillies," he warned. 

The pressures of the lough Missouri Val- 
ley were beginning to get to teams and 
coaches. Wichita Stale, once considered a 
wrap-up for the title, was having its troubles. 
The Shockers succumbed to bradllv's 
quick, long-passing game 77-73. and now 
ST. LOUIS had a slim chance again. The 
second-place Bills, who were surprised by 
CINCINNAII 69-60 earlier, beat Louisville 
78-65, Cincy's t'd Juckcr, who found losing 
hard to take, revealed he was quilting at the 
end of the season. "Mentally and physically, 
I'm a wreck," he admitted. "I feel I've lost 
the touch.” 

KANSAS sTATt's rcsourccful Tcx W inter, 
with four straight tosses behind him. had 
a new gambit ready for Colorado. I ie started 
four guards and a center against the Bull's, 
and they shot Colorado out of the Big 
Eight race 65-50. (ikiaiioma STvit. the 
leader, put down Oklahoma 65-54 and now 
the Cowboys arc only worried about Kan- 
sas, a 71-62 winner over Nebraska. 

Southern Illinois, in a tizzy ever since it 
lost a one-pointer to unbeaten i vansviiii 
back in January, got another shot at the 
slick Aces, this time in Carbondale. and 
10,300 turned out to watch the fun. The 
lead changed hands 18 times, the score was 
tied nine times, but in the end Jerry Sloan. 
Larry Humes and their talented friends pre- 
vailed. Evansville won 68-67 for ils 24lh of 
the season and .30ih m a row. 

MIAMI of Ohio got ailing Charlie Dinkins 
back, and the Redskins heal Toledo 78-64 
to finish with an 11-1 record in the Mid- 
American. But OHIO L'.. w hieh trimmed 
Loyola of Chicago 84-76 and Kent Slate 
95-75, can still force a playoff by beating 
Toledo ne\t Saturday, davion celebrated 
its NIT invitation by taking Louisville 75- 
70 and St. Francis (Pa.) 80 43. diiroii. 
another NIT team, edged Bowling Green 
75-7.3, while notri oavu. still hoping to 
hear from New Vork, routed DePaul 83-67. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. OKLAHOMA CITT (tB-9) 

3. HOUSTON (IS-a) 3. TEXAS TECH (IS-S) 

A funny thing happened to Texas Tech on 
its way to the Southwest Conference cham- 
pionship. It got upset by some very shoddy 
bookkeeping. Dr. J. William Davis, the 
school's faculty representative, belatedly dis- 
covered that junior Forward Norman Reu- 
ihcr, one ofTeeh's long-haired .shooting stars, 
was ineligible— and had been all season. 
Reuthcr failed to pass the required number 
of hours (10) last semester. Texas Tech 


promptly withdrew from all championship 
consideration. The Raiders, w ho still led the 
SWe by a full game despite an 88-86 loss 
to BAYioR earlier in the week, were stunned 
by the news. "We just wanted to sit down 
and have a good cry," said one player. 

With Texas Tech out. the race was between 
second-place smu and third-place itXAS. 
The Ponies, switching from full-court press- 
es to variations of the /one, hallTed Baylor 
frequently enough to pull out an 80-70 vic- 
tory as sophomore Charlie Beasley threw in 
22 points. Texas found Texas A&M's slick 
John Beasley hard to stop — he got 40 points 
—but the other Aggies were easy, and the 
Longhorns won 86-71. 

OKLAHOMA CITY finally got even with an 
old tormontoi’. Houston had beaten (he tall 
Chiefs 10 .straight times, and even Coach 
Abe Lemons was beginning to think his team 
was whammied. But Jimmy Ware, a 6-foot-8 
jumping jack w ho answers to the nickname 
of Weasel, snatched away almost every re- 
bound he could reach, 27 in a!!, and Okla- 
homa City took the game 93-79. ttxas 
vviSTiRN. a Nil team, also closed out ils 
season on a happy note. The M iner-, trounced 
New Mexico State 107-51, 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. UCLA (33.3) 

3. SAN FRANCISCO (31-4) 3. BRIGHAM TOUNG <l9-6) 

Just about the only argument left in the 
AAWU was whether i CL\ is as good as last 
year. As far as Stanfoid is concerned that is 
hardly u moot question. The Bruins thor- 
oughly disorganized the Indians in the first 
five minutes w ith their paralyzing /one press 
and perfect shooting. They hit their first nine 
shots, tipped in (ho lOth and. almost before 
startled Stanford knew it. L'CLA had a 20-5 
lead. Gail CJoodrich scored 24 points, and 
the Bruins won 83-68, The next night Good- 
rich got 22 more, sub Mike Lynn pitched in 
18 and UCl A clobbered California 87-71. 

SAN iRANOisro, whilc winning its third 
straight West Coast AC title, was not quite 
so devastating. The Dons even lost a game— 
their first in the league in two years— to 
PACiMC 67-65 and then fiddled around list- 
lessly for a half before (hey beat .St. Mary's 
65-52. 

It was a iwo-leam race in the Western AC 
— imi(,i(AM AOUNv. and New .Mexico— after 
vvAfTMiNG upset the I.obos 83-65, and the 
two meet in Prov-o next Friday But not 
many teams beat ID U at home these days. 
Arizona f.iiled 92-88. Arizona State's Ned 
Wulk thought he had a way. "What we've 
got to do, '■ he confided, "is contain them 
for maybe three or four minutes. Then they 
might not score enough pv)in(s to beat us." 
The Sun Devils dUl hold Brigham \'Liung 
scoreless for precisely four minutes. But 
the Cougars got away. John Fairchild, vvho 
had scored 40 points against Arizona, Hipped 
in 22 as BYU won 104-91. end 
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“You don’t have to be a millionaire to play like one.” 



Stride down the fairway with pride when you carry a 
new Haig Ultra® wood or iron. With a Haig in your hand 
you can feel the sensitive balance, delicate touch and 
powerful rcspon.se that never vary within the set. Each club 
is perfectly balanced because the flex of its shaft is individ- 
ually matched to the weight of its club head. Each wood is 
hand-finished in bold Presidential Black. Each iron is pol- 
ished to a gleaming, jewel-like finish. Swing a .set of Haigs 
today. They cost no more than the next best clubs. And 
they’re a great way to lord it over the fairways. 

Haig ^ Ultra 


Walter Hagen Golf. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Available only through golf professional shops 



19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOLING OUT 

Sirs: 

Your article The Be.\i IS in America ( Feb, 
15 and 22) is the most ridiculous you have 
CNcr primed. It is impossible to pick the 
best 18 holes. 1 have a lot of respect for 
Mr. Joe Dcy, Mr. Byron Nelson and Mr. 
Charlie Cw. but most of the holes they 
selected v'cre from courses where a USGA 
event had been held. Some good courses do 
not allow tournaments, so your committee 
could not have played all the good holes in 
America. Two of the greatest golf courses 
in the world. The Cascade Ciolf Club, Hot 
Springs, Va. and Pinchiirst (N.C.) Country 
Club do not have a hole on your so-called 
best. Portsmouth. Va,, home of the Fastern 
Amateur, also has some great holes. And 
the Carolinas arc full of golf courses with 
gooil holes. 

U sury I.. Wilcii 

Salisbury, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Let us not be provincial! >’our headline 
should have read The Best IS in the US. 
rather than The DeH IS in America. I can as- 
sure you there arc many other line, beaiitiful 
golf holes to be found all over the .Americas 
from Canada to Argentina. 

I am personally aequaiiiied with golf 
courses throughout Mevieo (in addition to 
the many courses 1 have played in the U.S.) 
and, in particular, my home course, the 
Club dc Golf in Mexico City, which boasts 
quite a few excellent golf holes and which 
you yourselves called “one of the world's 
best" (SCOHICARD, Feb. 15). 

S.VNURA Cl.ll lORl) Fi LLMIR 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Cheek the 1 Ith hole at Big Cypress Golf 
and Country Club in Naples, Fla. for a 
dillicult par 3. 

Li Rov Him 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Obviously Dan Jenkins never plaved in 
the Pacilic Northwest! 

J. Rkii,\ri) Crock! n 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

To my chagrin I have played only one of 
your Best 1 8 — Pebble Beach's 18th. I do feel, 
however, that the 12th at Olympia 1 icids 
till.) North Course belongs on any “best" 
course. Others that have proved an almost 
impossible challenge to my game (II to 13 
handicap) and which 1 feel stand the tests 
of beauty and character arc the first at Point 


Clear, Ala., the 2nd at Peachtree in .Atlanta 
(another Robert Trent Jone.s masterpiece), 
the 4ih on Dorado Beach (P.R.) East Nine 
and the Kith at Boh O'Link in Highland 
Park, III. nr Blylheficld in Belmont, Mich. 

1 hanks anyway for a fine story and great 
round of golf. 

RiciiAKi) \v. Killy 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sirs; 

Trying to pick the best 18 golf holes in 
America is like trying to pick the 18 best- 
looking girls in Atlanta; a welcome chal- 
lenge, but an impossible task. May the con- 
trover.sy reign forever! 

Jivi Bradt 


Atlanta 


WATCH THE FORDS GO BY 

Sirs; 

Never have I read such an excellent piece 
of honc.st, objective reporting as Bob Ot- 
tum's article on the Daytona 500 
Brawls and Boosters, Fcb. 22). I lived in the 
South last year and attended all major 
NASCAR events on the major tracks. In- 
deed. as Ottum said, nothing approaches 
this sport in brute excitement. But the 1965 
NASCAR rule.s have boiled every major 
race down to just one issue: What color 
Ford will win? 

DaVIIJ C. Cl. I AVLR 

Carlisle, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The Ford Motor Company need not 
worry about "the critics' questuvn of wjicih- 
cr or not it could beat Chrysler in an ciigine- 
lo-engine showdown," It was answered last 
year when drivers of Chryslcr's now-out- 
lawed hemis. King Richard Petty, the laic 
Jimmy Parduc and Paul Goldsmith (last 
year's Daytona 5(X) No. I. 2 and 3 finishers), 
looked in their rearview mirrors and saw 
those Fords in futile pursuit. 

Roiiikj Dolojiihiy 

Lancaster, S.C. 

DIANA'S JAG 


We thoroughly enjoyed the beautifully 
written account of the jaguar hunt in the 
Mato Grosso by Virginia Kraft {A Meeiing 
in the Mato (>rimo, Feb. 22). We sutl'ercd 
with her the hardships of the terrain, insects, 
privations and frustrations and were delight- 
ed when she finally met c! liure. But the 
slate of Campeche on the Yucatan E’cninsula 
of Mexico, only 75 minutes by Pan Ameri- 
can jet from New Orleans, is closer and 
would have provided just as much sport. 
'I he jungle begins a few hours* ride from 


the city of Campeche and priKceds south 
to the border of Ciiiateniala. .A thoroughly 
enjoyable hunt takes about a week, with 
Mich comforts as beds with mosquito rveis. 
hoi or cold showers and food that is oul of 
this world. Snakes are no problem. 

Jaguar, puma, ocelot and other cats are 
there, loo. as many as six hav ing been sighted 
in 24 hours, and often on a six-day trip one 
sees at least one a day, Jose ( EVpe) Sansores, 
the professional guiile ofCamfscchc. will not 
guarantee a rif-re but usually puls a hunter 
pretty close to one. 

Hi sry 'I . Bvnn Jr. 

Memphis 

• Hunter Kraft has not neglected Mexi- 
co’s jungles altogether. Sonic years ago 
(SE, Jan. 26, 1959) she and her husband 
pursued el liffre on the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec to the south and west of Yu- 
catan. They fouiul heat, thorns, doer, 
tangled underbrush and a tapir as noisy 
as a rhinoceros- but no jaguar. — 1'[!). 

Sirs: 

The article by Virginia Kr.ifi disheartened 
me giXMily. E'o me there is a ddlercnce be- 
Ivvcen hunting an animal as she did and the 
final shooting of it. At that point the sport 
disappears. I ho|ie many sporlsnien would 
have enough respect for such a valiant op- 
ponent that they would not destroy it when 
it was cornered. Shooting a large jagiuir out 
of a tree with a high-powered rifle is not 
sport. SN'ould it not be enough to let the cat 
go. knowing that the ob^ciivc liad Even 
achieved? 

Pi II K S. \\ 1 1 1 ixoioN 

Jamaica. N.Y. 

Sirs; 

“Diana the Huntress." maitrcss and all, 
made me a little ill. 

A high-powered rille. a sitting duck and 
four armed men for proiection— you mii.st 
be kidding. 

C, R. Hoi viis 

Chicago 

BARRELING DOWN 

Sirs: 

VV'c were delighted to read in your story 
Barrel Sta\es Are Buck (Feb. 15). that k er- 
monlers are taking up staves. However, 1 
think your readers should know that barrel- 
stave skiing was revitalized live years ago in 
California at the Barrel Slave Slalom, which 
was co-sponsored by Paul Masson Vine- 
yards at Powder Bowl near Squaw Valley. 
The Paul Masson winery supplies staves 
from 50-gallon w ine-aging casks as well as 



OUR WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 
LIKE TO GET THEIR HANDS DIRTY 

Everybody at White has to know trucks and trucking inside and out. (Even our secretaries can talk 
trucks with you.) Because our whole business is built on personalized attention. Staying close 
to customers, listening when they speak, then doing something about it. Finding out exactly what 
is needed in heavy-duty-truck transportation and building the truck that fills that need. Furnishing 
the specialized service that keeps it making money for 

you. Need a truck? Call WHITE. We talk your language. WHITE TRUCKS 
White Truck Division, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 
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prizes for llie vsinners of the humorous sin* 
him. Originally called llarrel Slave Olym- 
pics. the slalom has been held at this same 
place every year since IVftO and is again 
scheduled for this coming March I.V 

f:RMsT G. Mi I in hi R<ii R 

San F-'rancisco 
Sirs: 

The article brought back fond memories 
of my boyhood in the early *2l)s. Using dis- 
carded barrel staves from the nearby brew- 
ery. we kids fashioned a scat near one end 
and "rode" down the numerous hills with 
legs in the air. trying to maintain balance 
while holding onto the seat. We called such 
a contrivance a ■bumper," because one really 
was jolted during the ride. 

\Vi iisri R SriRn.s 

St. Paul 

HIS HONOR 

Sirs: 

Re your SroRir.\Rn item (Feb. 22) men- 
tioning Mr. Justice Byron White as a pos- 
sible successor ui F'ord Frick as Commission- 
er of Baseball; 

I love baseball, and I assume that Mr. 
Justice White does also; however, the club 
owners must be grossly naive to think any- 
one schooled in the law would step down 
from the most honored position in our ju- 
dicial system, that of Associate Justice of the 
L'.S. Supreme Court, to take over as Com- 
missioner of Baseball for a S70.000 salary, as 
alleged in some reports, or even for a S70 
million salary, To even ask Mr. Justice 
VS'hiie to make such a move would be an in- 
sult to both his intelligence and his sense 
of patriotism. 

WiLLIAVl K. QlWUl.isjR. 
{-'alls Church. Va. 

• \Vc doubt that Keticsavv Mountain 
Landis, in his day one of the most emi- 
nent jurists on the federal bench, would 
agree. He gave up a prestigious job as 
L'.S. District Judge in northern Illinois 
to become baseball's first (and still best) 
commissioner at S50.000 a year. LD. 

OLYMPIC LINKS 

Siis: 

I couldn’t agree nioie on your suggestion 
that golf should be included in the Olympic 
program (SooRi-rARf). Feb. L^). Golf is one 
of the most popular summer games in Amer- 
ica as well as in many other countries, and 
could be one of the most popular events in 
the Olvmpic.s and many others to come. 

Ai AN J.. L VMIHB I 

Phoeni.v 

Sirs; 

The Olympic Games arc universally con- 
sidered the linest amateur .sporting event 


today. 'V et. as you pointed out. many sports 
with wide popularity and support arc ig- 
nored in the Games. I find it ridiculous that 
such events as field hvKkev, which at best en- 
joy only limited amateur participation and 
support, should be on the program when 
golf, tennis and baseball are left out. 

MiKi M.vin I o 

Crcslwood, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

As a tennis pro. I am often asked "VS hy 
isn't tennis included in the Olympics'?" I go 
through a smash and drop shot trying lo 
answer by relating the Davis Cup lo the 
Olympics— which, of course, is not true. As 
you Siiid. tennis should be added to the 
Olympics. 

Dos Kl kills 

Chicago 

POVERTY ROW 

Sirs: 

As a resident of California, I didn't real- 
ize until I read Mr, Bob Rubin's letter ( Ihm 
Hoti. Feb. 15) that I was living in a sports 
poverty pocket. Until I read his letter I 
didn't know monuments were necessary for 
a baseball team. Now 1 understand; the 
most csciimg things about a Yankee game 
are the monuments in center ficUI. In Chavez 
Ravine we watch center held only to sec Wil- 
lie Davis making another spectacular catch, 
and the rest of the lime we arc watching oui 
three monuntenis, Koufas, Drvsdalc and 
Podres. shatter the pennant hopes of the 
other National League teams or whipping 
the Yankees four straight. 

Mr, Rubin look credit for the Knicks. 
which rei.tiiiies great eourage, but he also 
took credit for the Celtics beating the West- 
ern Division leaders the Lakers. 1 always 
thought the Celtics played in Boston, 

Mr. Rubin also might like to know that 
most of California receives all the nationally 
broadcast games. California does not con- 
sist only of L.A. and San I raneisco. Mr, 
Rubin's New York teams haven't got one 
.innounccr between them half as good as 
Vin Scully anyway. To sum it all up, I 
wouldn't trade a life-size picture of Willie 
Mays for Mr. Rubin's Jets, Mels, Giants. 
Yankees, Knicks, Rangers and Bills. 

Jl \NM C( ARK 

Tresno, Calif. 

Sirs: 

When the Yankees have hitters who can 
hit a Koufax ora Chance fast ball: when the 
Knicks have a team that can outscorc West 
and Baylor; when the Vankee and Knick 
fans have sporiscasiers of the caliber of 
Chick Hearn (Lakers) and Vin Scully 
(Dodgers); when New York learns what 
real team support is, then, and s>nly then, 
can New York consider itself the No. 2 
sports capital of America. 

D.\N Bvriiovv 

Whittier, Calif. 
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The Pioneer 
of Genteel Gymnastics 
for Ladies 



Armed with beanbags, light dumbbells and oratory, a 19th century reformer named Dioclesian Lewis led 
the bold fight for the unpopular idea that women had a right to be healthy by DORIS M. FLETCHER 


A ccnUiry ago il s\;ts hardly respectable 
'' for a lady to be healthy, much less 
to engage in sports. She was expected to 
fainl now and then to show her gentility. 
There were, howeser, a few revolution- 
aries ami>ng lyth century husbands w ho 
thought a wife was more fun when not in 
a swoon. Perhaps the most cfTeclive of 
these \vas a short, stwky man with a cur- 
ly yellow heard named DttK’iesian Lew- 
is. In the IM60s he devised a s>slcm of 
light gvmnastics. mostly for ladies, and 
invented the light wooden duniblx:ll and 
the bcanbag. 

His writings iiuaintlv set forth his the- 
ories and his successes and. wfiile now 
out of print, they may still be found in 
some libraries not recently weeded. His 
bestseller. Thf Ai'w OynuHisiics, was 
published in 1S62 by Tieknor and I ields 
and subsequcntlv appeared in many edi- 
tions. Other publications were mostly 
selC-help pamphlets with titles like /7u' 
Minnie (lulls uilli Yinnii; It Vw»e//. Cluis- 
n'/y,' or, Oor .Secrei Sin and Our Diyes- 
lion: or. \lv Jol/i / rieiul'x Seeiei. 

Lewis alsri founded the Christian Cru- 
sade. a forerunner of the W'CTL'. and lie 
is credited with such witticisms as. “A 
clean tooth never decays." But hissystem 
of physical education forwomen remains 
his most important achievement in so- 
cial history. It came in the nick of time, 
for well-to-do women may have been 
headed for extinction. They spent most 
of their time lying on their couches, and 
with good reason, since .standing they 
had to laee themselves to a 20-inch waist 
and weigh themselves down w ith some 20 
pounds of clothing. 

Catherine Beeclier. who was unusual- 


ly energetic for her time and who had 
talked about exerci.se for women even 
before Dio as he was often called — 
came along, took a survey of women's 
health as early as 1856. It was appalling. 
She said that of her nine married sisters- 
in-law all but two were either delicate or 
invalids. Of her 14 married female cous- 
ins. all were delicate or inv alids. 

Dio Lewis' own wife was no better 
than her contemporaries. In the spring of 
1851 she lost .16 pounds, develoiied a 
hacking cough, a hectic flush, and she. 
too, finally took to her couch. The Lew- 
ises were living in Uiilfalo at the time, 
and Dioclesian was practicing homeo- 
pathic medicine and editing a maga/inc 
called rhe Htnnirii/niiln'.i. With the 
onset of iiis wife's illness he immediate- 
ly dropped his career and devoted all 
his ctTorls to curing her. He got her olT 
the couch, prescribed a loose dress and 
low-heelcd shoes, then set her to saw- 
ing wood, a job he considered most ben- 
eficial lo deep breaihins. That first win- 
ter she managed to saw all the wood 
needed lo keep two tires in their home 
going. The next winter they moved lo 
Lredcricksburg. where the cliniatc was 
milder, but by then Mrs. Lew is was well. 

This was also a fortunate move for 
Dio Lewis, for it was here that he dis- 
covered the lecture platform. He was such 
a success that he Ivegan to devote his 
whole time to traveling and speaking. 
Six nights a week he lectured on health, 
and on the seventh he spoke, free of 
charge, on temperance. 

The females in his audience loved Dio. 
and Lewis loved an audience. He used 
plenty of props: wands apd blow guns. 


his light wooden dumbbell and his little 
bag of licking filled with white beans. 
There were group games, there was 
laughter, there was gentility. 

To prove all the benefits of his system, 
he now had. with all the rest of his ap- 
paratus. his healthy wife to exhibit and 
thump and flex. Julian Hawthorne (Na- 
thaniel's journalist son), who did not 
like Lewis at all. fell especially sorry for 
his wife. He described Lewis as dapper, 
suave and full of sly jokes. 

Hut lewis could alTord to ignore his 
detractors. He had by now received an 
honorary diKtor's degree from Cleve- 
land's Homicopalhic Hospital College, 
and he had a successful school going in 
Boston. I bis was called the Boston Nor- 
m;d Institute of Physical hducation and 
was kxraled at 20 t-!sscx Street. There 
were seven ladies in the lirst class of I.L 

After this school was running well, 
lewis went to Lexington. Mass, and 
bought a hotel with MO rooms, and in 
Oefober 1864 he opened the family 
School for Young Ladies. It was a health 
farm for girls who had broken down at 
seminaries. The girls went tti bed at 8:.10. 
wore strong shoes, ate plain food, walked 
with swinging arms and diessed in 
bloomers and tunics. 

I he school's purpose was to iveef up 
the girls, not slim them dow n. and during 
the lirst year Lewis noted an average en- 
largement in his students of 2>A inches 
in the chest. 5 inches in the waist. I 'A 
inches around the upper arm and 1 inch 
in the forearm. 

"I attended his school." wrote Mrs. 
Lillie Chase Wyman of Hingham, ■'worn 
nut in body and mind and a mere bundle 

. luiilnueil 
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Gymnasf/cs for Ladies 

of damaged nerves, hut gained there 
courage and strength to take up the 
battle and begin anew." 

Elizabeth Weir of Concord. vKho at- 
tended the .school ii.s a spectator now and 
then, wrote to a friend long aflcrward: 
"I reineniber that Louistt Alcott was ,a 
leading member of the class. One of our 
(then) Concord young ladies. Una Maw- 
thornc, attended his school in Lexington, 
and we always enjoyed the accounts of it 
that she brought home from time to 
lime.” 

Una Hawthorne, as a mailer of fact, 
was only reluctantly allowed by her 
mother to attend the school and only 
under the condition that she wear her 
bloomers down to her shoe tops and put 
on a skirt when she crossed the street or 
was otherwise in public view. When she 
eventually decided to become a physical 
education teacher, her mother said no. 
and that was the end of that. 

But if llna Hawthorne did not make it 
to the career of gymnastics teacher, there 
were others who did. more resolute and 
less dominated. A Miss Evans, a gradu- 
ate of the Lewis Boston school, had for 
some time been instructing Mount Holy- 
oke girls in the approved method of wand 
waving and marching and. when Vassar 
opened its doors in 1X65. it had Delia I . 
Woods as its competent lady professor in 
charge of the Lewis system of gymnastics. 
Lucy Hunt, in the same class with L'na 
Hawthorne, was on hand in Northamp- 
ton to take over when Smith opened in 
1873, 

By 1X82 improvement in female health 
had become soevidem that the Associated 
Collegiate Alumnae was able to put 
forth a flat statement to the efiect that 
of its i .290 members, 77.85' , were alive 
and robust and had not been harmed by 
college learning at all. 

Today Dioeiesian Levs is is all but for- 
gotten. But in his day he was given testi- 
monial dinners and silver bowls, and u 
book was written in his honor. The author 
was one Moses Coit Tyler, and the title 
was The Biaw'inille Papers - a story of 
a gymnastic utopia centered around the 
Lewis system. 

The citizens of the fictional Brawn- 
ville sang in chorus this tribute to Dr. 
Dioeiesian Lewis; 

Then work cni'fiy till a heller ihiy 
On our pill-etirseJ race is sin'ninf’; 

For the "bell" and the "riny" shall 
clefiance fUny 

Al I he fiends of Disease and Pinina. 
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This is where the past is not a time 
but a place here you walk the 

paths and hear the sounds of 

Do you know the creak of a harness and the whisper of a buggy whip and the feel of hard wheels 
on brick? This is history you can live and breathe again, and you find it when you vacation 
in Michigan. Everywhere you go, you feel the presence of the past. Forts stand as the French and 
the British built them. Forests remain as Father Marquette found them. Streams carry canoes 
through country the voyageurs knew three centuries ago, and the Indians even centuries before 
them, Michigan history reaches back beyond the time of the Pilgrims. You know it when 
you are here. It is as present and real and timeless as the water and wood and sun and sand. 
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FReE! Informalion on what to do. where to go. what to see. and where to si.t . 
in Michigan. Fill out and mail coupon to: Michigan Tourist Council. 
Room 47, Stevens T. Mason Bldg.. Lansing, Michigan 48926. 
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Move to the mild side 




It's pleasant on the mild side. You notice a new smoothness 
in your drinks. Guests do, too. And it happens when you 
switch to Corby's, 86-proof whiskey on the miid side. Try if. 
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So pale that new Noilly Prat French Vermouth is virtually invisible in 
your gin or vodka. Extra pale and extra dry for today’s correct Martinis. ’ 
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